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CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


EPILOGUE. 


Tue Channel Tunnel Bill having been withdrawn in consequence of 
the Government declaration, the subject has lost its interest for the 
present, but it may be useful to put on record that the ground on 
which both the Government and the Opposition officially objected 
to the Tunnel was the apprehension that panics, owing to a sense 
of insecurity, might result. The fear of invasion, in itself, seems 
to have been dispelled. This is quite in accordance, I believe, with 
the feeling throughout the electorate, who have not yet become 
sufficiently familiarised with the idea of the Tunnel, to view so 
momentous a matter as ripe for decision. But public opinion takes 
very few years now-a-days to change round completely, and the 
votaries of the Tunnel need not despair. 


THOMAS BarRciay. 













MARCELIN BERTHELOT. 


A GREAT LIFE AND A GREAT WORK. 


MARCELIN PIERRE EUGENE BERTHELOT was born on October 25th, 
1827, in the heart of old Revolutionary Paris, the Place de Gréve, 
where the Town Hall now stands. A little later on, his family 
removed to the rue des Ecrivains, opposite the Tour St. Jacques. In 
1903 he wrote: ‘‘Now I cannot find any trace of my old home, for 
not one stone remains of the two houses; even the ground has 
disappeared, lowered by the levelling of the Rue de Rivoli half-a- 
century ago.’”’ 

Renan describes his father, Jacques Martin Berthelot, as ‘‘one 
of the accomplished physicians, which Paris knows how to produce ; 
a Christian, a Gallican of the old school; the first Republican 
I had seen. Such an apparition astonished me ; he was something 
more than that, a man of admirable charity and devotion.”’ Living 
in a populous district, he treated most of his patients gratuitously, and 
lived and died poor. 

The child grew up amidst the riots of the beginning of the reign 
of Louis Philippe ; he saw his home converted into an ambulance, to 
which were carried, covered with blood, National Guards and Insur- 
gents alike, whom the Doctor, noble privilege of his profession, 
nursed with equal devotion. A little later, during the epidemic of 
Cholera, the young man accompanied his father in all his visits. 

Thus, in childhood and in youth, he received lessons of the highest 
devotion and self-sacrifice, and at the same time deep impressions 
of social upheavals and great calamities were indelibly graven in his 
memory. 

At College, his superior intellect soon manifested itself, as proved 
by his exceptional successes ; in 1846, at the General Competition of 
all the Lycées throughout France, he obtained the highest University 
reward, viz., the ‘‘Prix d’Honneur’”’ for Philosophy. It is owing to 
a thorough classical training that he always retained the love of 
ancient literature. He read Plato in Greek fluently, and even took 
with him to the country two old editions of Lucretius and Tacito, 
of which he already knew many long extracts by heart. 

Thanks to his wonderful memory, he had a marvellous grasp of 
universal history ; some months ago, on entering the ‘‘Academie”’ 
during a discussion on forgotten details of Persian Ancient History, 
he surprised all his colleagues by re-establishing two secondary dates 
of the reign Chosroés. 

On the completion of his studies, he hesitated in the choice of a 
career : he could choose between History, Archeology, and Philosophy, 
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and become a master in any one of them. But guided by family 
traditions and associations he preferred Science. 

He pursued his scientific studies without going through any special 
school of thought, his mind was too original to accept the ordinary 
curriculum.. It was owing to this fact that for a considerable time 
his pecuniary position was a very modest one. 

At this time he met Renan, who had just left the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice to go to a school in the rue St. Jacques, where he 
*“‘coached’’ some of the pupils, and thus grew up a close friendship 
between the two men, which ended only in death, and of which Renan 
wrote the following :—‘‘The tie of profound affection established 
between Mr. Berthelot and myself, was certainly one of a most rare 
and singular kind, in which chance brings together two essentially 
objective natures, as free as it is possible to be from the narrow vortex 
which makes most consciences a small egotistical abyss, like the 
conical-hole of the formica-leo. There was never, in our conversa- 
tions, I will not say moral relaxation, but not a shadow of vulgarity, 
we spoke to each other as one would to a woman whom one respects. 
We should have blushed to ask a favour of one another, to us, it 
would have seemed like an act of corruption, an injustice towards 
the rest of human nature.”’ 

The two young men intermingled their efforts in their equal love 
of Truth. Berthelot taught Renan the Natural Sciences, and Renan 
explained Exegesis to him, taught him Hebrew, which the savant 
never forgot : the week before he died, he was deciphering an alchemie 
conjuring-book in Hebrew, which had been sent to him from 
Morocco. 

Berthelot completed his medical studies, and in January 1851 
entered the Laboratory of the Chemist Balard at the Collége de France 
as preparator at a salary of £32 per annum ; to enable him to live, he 
was obliged to coach private pupils, and these straightened circum- 
stances lasted for nine years. It was during this period that he 
made the experiments in Chemical Synthesis, which from that time 
onward, made his name famous all over the world. 

In 1863, all the principal Professors of the Collége de France took 
the initiative of asking M. Duruy, then Minister of Public Instruction, 
to create a Chair of Organic Chemistry, specially for him, 
which Mr. Berthelot held uninterruptedly, always refusing to give it 
up for more brilliant and lucrative posts. In Paris he never missed 
a day without going to his laboratory : ‘‘I have seen that laboratory,”’ 
writes the Chemist Armand Gauthier, ‘‘a vast, cold, damp place, 
badly lighted, with just a funnel and a large table. I used to see him, 
bent with rheumatism, crippled with pain, working in winter without 
a fire, because the nature and precision of his researches did not admit 
of heating the locality in which he carried out his measurements. His 
evenings and nights were spent in calculations. He once told me 
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that he had used over 30,000 sheets of paper in the calculation of those 
experiments.’’ 

His continual new discoveries excited the admiration of all 
scientific bodies. In 1883, he was made a Member of the Academies 
of Medicine, of Science in 1873, of which he was made the Permanent 
Secretary in 1889, Member of the French Academy in 1901 ; at the 
same time he was made a member of all the great Scientific Societies 
abroad, Royal Society, London, Academies of Berlin, St. Petersburgh, 
Stockholm, Turin, Amsterdam, etc. 


II.—HIS WORK. 


Berthelot’s scientific work is immense; he made known his dis- 
coveries in more than 1,200 Reports, published without interruption 
from 1850 to 1907 in the Reports of the Academy of Science and 
the Annales de Physique et de Chimie. 

Want of space prevents us from even enumerating the different 
questions treated therein. It is sufficient to say that his studies 
embraced four groups of subjects :—Chemical Synthesis, Thermo- 
chemistry, Agricultural chemistry, and the History of chemistry. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, chemistry had 
progressed on analytical lines ; in 1848, Berzelius wrote :—‘‘In living 
matter, elements appear to be governed by laws totally different to 
those governing them in inorganic matter—the clue of this difference 
is so hidden that we have no hope of discovering it.’’ Lavoisier and 
Gerhardt were also of opinion that the chemist who operates by 
analysis does the opposite of life which operates by synthesis. 

Berthelot revolutionised science by making, with the sole aid of 
natural forces, heat and electricity, the fundamental compounds which 
serve to prepare the others ; he created, just as life does, by synthesis. 

The first step was the most difficult: but how can one combine 
inert carbon with the lightest of gases—hydrogen?—this direct 
union which was considered an impossibility, was achieved by him in 
the electric arc. He created Acetylene, the starting-point of the innu- 
merable series of ‘‘carbures-d'hydrogéne.’’ Condensed under the 
influence of heat it produced Benzine ; added to hygroden it gave 
Ethylene, the union of which with water produces alcohol. 

In succession, alcohols, acids, and oily substances were repro- 
duced. More than that, according to his own words, ‘‘each day, 
chemical synthesis brings forth from nought for the greater benefit 
of humanity a multitude of new bodies, similar or superior to natural 
products, new perfumes, aniline colours the brilliance of which is 
superior to that of mineral or vegetable colours, therapeutic com- 
pounds the glory of the modern Pharmacopezia, succedaneum, or 
substitutes for old remedies extracted from plants such as morphia 
and quinine. 
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As a conclusion of these researches which broke down the insur- 
mountable barrier between the products of the mineral kingdom and 
the products of the living kingdom, he was able to say ‘‘ Chemistry 
creates its own object ; this creative faculty, similar to that of art 
itself, makes it essentially distinct from other sciences.’’ 

He never would consent to derive the slightest personal benefit 

som any of his discoveries, but always relinquished the profit to the 
community at large. 

He was, nevertheless, constantly urged to do so. Owing to his 
first researches on carbure-d’hydrogéne he discovered an improvement 
in the manufacture of gas for lighting purposes, which constituted for 
Paris alone a saving of several hundred millions of francs to the 
Gas Company ; he immediately made his discovery public without 
deriving any personal advantage from it. 

Important manufacturers, such as the millionaire Menier, often 
came to him with proposals of partnerships, or to buy some of his 
processes for the synthetic manufacture of organic compounds. The 
Brewers of Northern France once offered him two million francs if 
he would give them the monopoly of one of his discoveries. Enormous 
fortunes, like those of Guimet-blue, have been made out of one single 
of his scientific treatise. His researches on explosives led to smoke- 
less powder, and would have accumulated riches for him equal to 
those of Nobel. 

Germany owes the greater part of her wonderful modern industrial 
development to the introduction to science of Berthelot’s revolutionary 
Synthetic method. 

In the course of his long career he never took out a single patent, 
and always relinquished to humanity the benefit of his discoveries. 
‘The scientist,’’ said he, ‘‘ought to make the possession of truth his 
only riches,’’ 

In 1895 he wrote: ‘‘It is now half-a-century since I attained the 
age of manhood, and | have faithfully lived up to the ideal dream of 
justice and truth which dazzled my youth, The desire to direct my 
life towards a higher aim, were it unattainable, has neither been cooled 
nor calmed by the passing years. I have always had the will to 
achieve what I thought morally the best for myself, my country, and 
humanity. 1 have never assented to consider my life as having a 
limited aim, to seek a definite position or a personal fortune, ending in 
a rest or vulgar enjoyment, has always appeared to me to be the most 
irksome object’ of one’s existence. The aim of human life is not to 
seek happiness !’’ 

The second grand conception to which Berthelot’s name will 
remain fixed is Thermo-chimie. After having demonstrated the unity 
of forces which act in the mineral kingdom and the animal kingdom, 
he established that chemical forces can be measured by the quantity 
of heat given out in the reactions. 
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He devoted more than forty years to Thermo-chemistry, of which 
he created or renewed all the methods, constituted apparatus, and 
formulated its general laws. He published several thousand 
numerical determinations, an inexhaustible mine of information for 
the calculations of physicians, chemists, physiologists, and engineers 
all over the world. 

One of the most important consequences of his researches was the 
transformation of the empirical study of explosive matter into a 
severe science, founded on the exact valuation of their energy. 

The discovery of smokeless powder by one of his favourite pupils, 
Mr. Vieille, was the crowning point of these studies which has made 
such a radical change in artillery methods, and even in the art of war 
itself. 

The researches were not without danger. In the beginning of his 
career an explosion, which broke the retort in which he was endea- 
vouring to crystallise carbon to obtain diamond, cut one of his eyes 
in two, though he did not entirely loose it. Another time a balloon 
filled with liquid cyanhydric acid (the vapour of which if inhaled 
causes instant death) burst in his hands. Several time during his 
experiments on explosives some of his colleagues were wounded and 
even killed by his side. 

During the last twenty years of his life, Berthelot was pre-occupied 
in adapting science to agriculture ; the old-time foster-mother of the 
human race. 

At Meudon, he created a botanical laboratory, where he pursued 
the study of natural agents, and particularly the study of electricity 
on vegetation. There he discovered the vital phenomenon of the 
fixing of azote by the soil under the influence of the myriads of small 
things swarming in it. ‘‘The earth,’’ said Berthelot, ‘‘is something 
alive.’’ The result of these researches were such as to make the 
soil four times more fertile. ; 

He afterwards achieved the manufacture of artificial fertilizers with 
electricity, by fixing the azote of the air at feeble tension on the soil’s 
organic matter, or by combing it at high tension with atmospheric 
oxygen to produce nitrates. 

In the course of the enormous studies he pursued for sixty 
years without an hour’s respite, he often found himself face to face 
with historical problems of chemistry. Going back to the remote 
origin which the old alchemists used to derive from the doctrines 
revealed by Hermés to the priests of ancient Egypt, he transcribed and 
translated, thanks to his profound knowledge of ancient tongues, 
texts of Greek papyri preserved. at the Libraries of Leyden, Venice, 
London, and Paris. In collaboration with erudite Oriental scholars, 
he published and commented upon hitherto unknown texts by Syriac 
and Arabic alchemists. 

It would seem as if the enormous work contained in more than 
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six volumes in quarto would have sufficed to make any scholar famous, 
to him it was simply a pastime. Such was the power of this 
encyclopedic genius. 

At a solemn ceremony at the Sorbonne on the 24th November, 
1901, on the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of his first scientific 
report, representatives of science from every country came to celebrate 
the grandeur and universality of his work. By the side of the 
venerable Gladstone and the celebrated Ramsay, delegates of the 
Royal Society of London, Emile Fischer, Germany’s most illustrious 
chemist, made a speech on behalf of the Berlin Academy, in presence 
of the President of the Republic, the Parliament, the ‘‘Institut,’’ and 
all the great State bodies. 

On the occasion of this Jubilee, Berthelot was addressed as 
follows :—‘‘For Science not to crumble into specialities it requires a 
brain capable of embracing it in its entirety. | Berthelot has that 
brain ; it is to be feared that he is the last one.’’ Thus at this mag- 
nificent ceremony, the savants of the whole world by unanimous 
accord consecrated him King of Science.”’ 


III.—PUBLIC LIFE. 


As varied as was his scientific work, it was only one phase of the 
activity of his wonderful brain. He had been a Republican from 
childhood, and in 1870 took part in public life; anguish for his 
country brought him out of his study. ‘‘In 1870,’’ he said, ‘‘they 
turned to science as they would send for a doctor to a death-bed.”’ 

Having been elected President of the Scientific Committee of 
National Defence, he and his wife took their five children to the 
provinces, and both returned to Paris to undergo bombarding and 
" famine in the besieged city. A bomb crashed through the roof of his 
home, and fell at his feet in his drawing-room. He unloaded it, 
and took it to the Collége de France, where it still stands. In that 
dark hour he gave his whole heart and science to the service of his 
country. In 1901, Mr. Leygues said to him, ‘‘During the siege of 
Paris you were everywhere where science could bring help to our 
weapons. You founded canons, made dynamite, and with the help 
of a few heroic savants, you tried to connect Paris with the provinces. 
We saw you on the Avron platform directing the Artillery range, on 
the towers scanning the horizon for a signal which never came ; on 
the frozen banks of the Seine, of which you wished to make a con- 
ducting-rod for the transmission of telegrams ; in the quarries of 
Clamart, where you went down to blow up our enemy’s batteries at 
Chatillon. How often you risked your life in silence like the most 
obscure soldier.’’ 

Animated, as he was, by the most pure and ardent patriotism, his 
country’s wound always made his heart bleed. _Later on, he said, 
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‘‘I respect Germany and her science, at the same time abominating 
the merciless ambition of her chiefs,’’ and tersely said: ‘‘I believe 
in the closest possible intellectual and social relations between civilised 
nations, and particularly between France and Germany, but such 
relations can only become intimate on two conditions, viz., that each 
nation foregoes all pretention of intellectual or other predominence 
over its neighbour, and that Germany should cease to proclaim the 
world over, the antique right of force and conquest, in restituting to 
the populations annexed by violence, the modern right to choose their 
own destiny. It is Germany’s abuse of her victories which maintains 
the antagonism between the two nations, and threatens new catas- 
trophies in the future.’’ 

In 1871, at the time of the elections, the population of Paris gave 
him 30,000 votes (although he was not a candidate), out of gratitude 
for his services to his country. In 1881, the Senate called him to sit 
amongst them, and in the capacity of senator he took part in the 
debates on the Education bills, the Secularisation of Primary Educa- 
tion, and the Recruiting of the Army. _In 1885-7, he was Minister of 
Public Instruction, and his speeches were always inspired by a great 
philosophical spirit : profoundly secular and republican. 

His action continued to be felt even after the dissolution of the 
Cabinet of which he was a member, with the convinced authority that 
science permeates our hearts with the quickening sense of fellowship. 
He claimed as his ancestors those scientists and philosophers of the 
eighteenth century who raised their voices in the name of Justice and 
roused the people, crushed by fanaticism and autocracy. ‘‘I have 
always passionately desired the continued improvement of the greater 
number, and the moral and material grandeur of Democracy.’’ 

In claiming for science the part of director, which used to be 
attributed to religions, in the moral and social development of 
humanity, he stood as the greatest mouthpiece of the republican 
régime in all moral and philosophical questions, and as the most 
authoritative representative of Free Thought, tolerance, and social 
fellowship. 

In 1895, the President of the Council, Mr. Bourgeois, appointed 
him Minister of Foreign Affairs, where he again gave proof of his 
superior mind and elevated opinions. He refused to take part in the 
indifference shown by Europe towards the Armenian massacres. He 
sent a warship to Constantinople, and gave very decided support to 
the views held by Paul Cambon, the French Ambassador, whose acute 
discernment was nobly evident during that trying time. 

With the experienced co-operation of Mr. de Courcel, French 
Ambassador in London, he proposed a general understanding with 
England to solve all questions in litigation, beginning with that of 
Siam. The equitable treaty he signed with Lord Salisbury was 
approved of by all ponderous men of both countries, and criticised 
by extremists, especially by Lord Rosebery. 
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But the difficulties with England, although put on one side, 
re-appeared in May, when England, after the repulse of Italy in 
Abyssinia, decided on the expedition to the Soudan. Public opinion 
in France called for enlightenment on the bearing of this expedition, 
suddenly decided upon a few days after the publication of a Report 
by Lord Cromer declaring that the country was calm; Berthelot 
entered into negotiations with Lord Salisbury, who offered to send 
him a letter renewing the promise to evacuate Egypt as soon as 
order was re-established, and promising that the English Army would 
not go beyond Khartoum without previously negotiating with France. 

He had long been a partisan of bringing together the two great 
liberal nations of the West. The French Minister wanted to accept 
Lord Salisbury’s proposed letter ; moreover, he was convinced that 
one could not obtain anything further ; but being unable to induce his 
colleagues to share his view, he preferred to resign. 

How far-sighted he had been, was proved later on, when, after 
the taking of Khartoum an English Army Corps continued their 
onward march, and Kitchener found himself face to face with 
Marchand at Fashoda, The incident which nearly caused a quarrel 
between France and England could, therefore, have been avoided if 
the solution suggested by Berthelot had prevailed at the Government 
Councils, His policy was ten years in advance of the days of the 
Entente Cordiale, But neither public opinion nor the feelings of the 
Statesmen of either country were ripe for such a solution, 

He retained the most cordial intercourse with the English 
Ambassador, Lord Dufferin, a witness and partisan of his views. 

Later on, Lord Dufferin wrote : ‘‘In the whole of my long career, 
I have never met a man more loyal and of wider views than 
Berthelot.’’ 

Through their love of classical culture and liberal ideas, they 
continued to correspond with each other until the death of the 
celebrated diplomat, whose widow sent several personal remembrances 
of Lord Dufferin to the late Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


IV.—PRIVATE LIFE. 


In private life Berthelot was no less remarkable than he was as a 
scientist, thinker, and citizen. 

His immense forehead, luminous and piercing grey eyes, struck 
one immediately on approaching this simple man of medium height, 
slightly bent, and dressed with negligent modesty. 

Without referring to his profound affection for Renan, which 
never waned, he was associated with all the most eminent men of 
several generations in the world of science, literature, arts, and 
Politics. 

But the profound, delicately reserved sensitiveness, the equilibrium 
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of his marvellous intellect, was only manifested in the bosom of his. 
family. In 1851, he married a woman worthy of him, whose life, like: 
his own, was only guided by the noblest ideal of duty. Sophie 
Caroline Niaudet, born in 1837, belonged to one of the best Protestant 
middle-class families who emigrated after the revoking of the decree 
of Nantes, and returned to France under Louis XVI. The young 
lady’s father was a partner and relative of Breguet, the famous maker 
of instruments of precision and electric telegraphy ; this family of 
engineers had lived for more than a century in a family mansion of 
Henry IV. reign, situated in the Ile de la Cité. 

As a young girl, Sophie Niaudet was distingued no less for her 
features of admirable regularity, than for her moral beauty ; gifted 
with an original talent for painting, she had no other ambition after 
her marriage than to give happiness to the man she had chosen. 

The brothers de Goncourt, who saw her at the time of her wedding, 
traced the following portrait of her :—‘‘A singular beauty, never to 
be forgotten ; a beauty, intelligent, profound, magnetic, a beauty of 
soul and thought resembling one of Edgar Poé’s creations of the 
other world. The hair parted, and standing away from the head, 
gave the appearance of a halo; a prominent calm forehead...large 
eyes full of light, encircled by a dark ring, and the musical voice of 
an ephebe.’’ 

Her friends were in the habit of comparing her to a Luini; the 
limpidity of her gaze, the perfect simplicity, the exquisite distinction 
of her manners, left an indelible impression of purity, serenity, and 
harmony, and hid the resolute sweetness of her character. What 
characterised Madame Berthelot was the perfect balance of all her 
faculties ; her life was only made up of devotion to those around her ; 
she never did a mean act, had no trace of vanity, and her intimate 
friends admired her as much as her husband. 

For forty-five years husband and wife lived side by side; they 
were not separated for a day. In the closest union of heart and 
thought, their affection was never veiled by the slightest cloud. 

Six children were born to them—four sons, all of whom have made 
a name in politics, science, diplomatic service, and philosophy, and 
two daughters, both of whom married distinguished University 
Professors. The happiness of the home was troubled within the last 
few years by cruel mourning, by the loss of their eldest daughter, 
and then the sad death of her only son, killed at the age of 19 in a 
railway accident. The illustrious old man of 77, with the stoical 
courage of his steadfast spirit, went himself to the mortuary to 
identify the body of his grandson, Olivier, which was brought half 
mutilated from under the ruins of the accident. But he could not 
forget ; the inexorable remembrance of his sorrow was renewed at 
forty-three years’ distance every time he thought of the harrowing 
sensation from which he suffered when he buried his father. 
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To Madame Berthelot the loss of her grandson was her 
death blow. It seemed to her as if she had lost her daughter 
twice over. Her health, which until then had been excellent, sud- 
denly broke down, heart disease very nearly carried her off in a few 
days. She got over the first attack, but the disease silently worked 
destruction, and at the close of 1906 her husband saw that nothing 
could stop it. Then, this old man of 80 was to be seen watching night 
and day at the bedside of his dear patient, measuring hour by hour 
the diminution of her vital forces; at the same time as he noted 
the deep inroads made in his own organism by the keen anguish 
which he suffered. 

He often said to his children: ‘‘I feel I shall not outlive your 
mother.’’ 

Tragic days ; though among the living, his spirit already followed 
on the other bank the one to whom he was faithful unto death. Still 
he continued to give the noble example he wrote to Renan, who 
was dying : ‘‘The word of Vespasian : laboremus, and his will to die 
in harness, to us, are our duty.”’ 

He retained a stoical countenance, and acted like a man, and to 
the last moment his creative genius-never left him. _His intellectual 
and physical strength never failed him. On the eve of the fatal day 
he went to his laboratory at Meudon to inspect the progress of the 
experiments on radium, of which he had the greatest hopes. 

On the morning of the 18th March, 1907, he informed his children 
that their mother would not live beyond that day ; notwithstanding 
the hopes the doctors gave him, he followed the progress of the 
disease with pitiless lucidness. The patient retained her admirable 
serenity until the last hour, and her last words were the following, 
to her daughter :—‘‘What will become of him when I am gone?’’ 
She smiled a last smile at her husband, and then her pure heart 
ceased to beat. 

He looked at her with infinite sorrow, gave her one last kiss, and 
after calling near to her the children, and the old servant who had 
brought them up, he went into the next room, and lay on a sofa, as 
he was in the habit of doing when he was tired. A few minutes later, 
one of his sons, who had followed him into the room, heard him heave 
a deep and harrowing sigh ; he took his hand to say a few tender 
words of consolation to him, but the arm dropped inactive. Through 
the sad blow, that great heart was broken. To see the one whose 
life had been intermingled with his own on her death-bed, had robbed 
him of his will to live. 

Thus died Sophie and Marcelin Berthelot : life had united them— 
death could not separate them, 

This noble and touching end, the antique grandeur of this double 
departure caused a profound emotion in France. Public gratitude 
claimed for him the highest honours the nation could give to her 
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children—the statue of the Republic was veiled with crape, and the 
Government decided that he should be buried in the Pantheon, by the 
side of Voltaire, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, Monceau, the heroes in 
thought and action, who, through the centuries, represent the 
immortal soul of France. 

The emotional and delicate National feeling would not allow them 
to be separated, as death had not parted them, and, for the first 
time, the supreme honours of the Pantheon were rendered to a woman, 
thus achieving the apothesis of family virtues at the same time as 
that of genius. ‘‘Mothers make the sons, wives make the men,"’ 
cried a generous voice, ‘‘the Country ought not to have less gratitude 
for the obscure devotion of the one than for the glorious lustre of the 
other, The light of the Pantheon will burn brighter when, by the 
side of powerful searchlight which shed its rays on the world, it 
shelters the lamp whose faint glimmer lit up the home."’ 

















RELIGION AND EMOTIONALISM. 


THE spectacle of a man or woman in a hysterical fit is apt to excite 
feelings of disgust and pity in the minds of healthy individuals, yet 
those same persons will be moved in a very different way by the 
hysteria frequently displayed in the pulpit. Stolid and unemotional 
as we English profess to be, and contemptuous as we sometimes are 
of the feverish impulsiveness of Southerners, not a single sentimental 
antic of other nationalities surpasses or can surpass the wild senti- 
mentality of many modern English preachers and a multitude of 
English laity. It is, I am aware, a commonplace of journalists and 
others to contrast the fiery glow of Roman Catholic devotions on the 
continent with the cold restraint of Protestant worship here in Eng- 
land, and we have come to believe firmly in the characteristic jealous 
reserve of Englishmen about their religion and in the impulsive frank- 
ness of the Italian or Spaniard about his, whereas the truth is that 
we English are as a rule far more strongly governed by our emotions 
in religion than in any other matter save that perhaps of our national 
craze for athletic sports. We may sneer at the humble Italian saying 
his prayers before some wayside shrine, congratulate ourselves on 
our incapability of parading our religion in that manner, but in doing 
so we completely forget the enormous gulf frequently lying between 
the quiet supplication in the open air, and the furious frenzy of the 
Protestant tub-thumper, the first perhaps entirely separated from heat 
or emotion, the second only too often an outburst wholly due to a false 
physical excitement. Whilst we are, on the one hand, ever ready to 
turn the cold shoulder to the brilliantly intellectual exponents of the 
acutest criticism of Christianity in its origins, growth, and nature, 
we are wont to rush readily into the arms of any fervid preacher who 
directs all the thunder of his energy against the fripperies of 
‘‘ritualism,’’ the follies of the smart set, and the misdoings of some 
unpopular class, or labours to enmesh us in the net of some huge 
‘revival’? movement where for a brief spell we shall become the 
blind slaves of an unhealthy excitement destructive alike of our bodily 
and mental well-being. Nowadays people must have plenty of ‘‘go’’ 
in their religious services, they must hear violent blood-stirring ser- 
mons, enthusiastic, denunciatory, interesting, while they willingly 
consign to academical spheres only the calm logical discourse of a 
mind raised above all mere emotionalism. Protestants dearly love 
a ‘‘revival,’’ Romanists and High Anglicans a ‘‘mission.’’ For those 
sorts of religious performances offer such glorious opportunities for 
unrestrained excitement in the name of piety. And it is said that these 
bouts of organised penance are so effectual in elevating the moral and 
spiritual tone of the locality where they take place that no sane person 
would attempt to suppress them ! 
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One is, however, inclined to ask if the undoubted subsequent mental 
and physical depression be justified by the alleged improvement in 
public morality. There was a side to the recent Welsh revivals dis- 
creetly veiled by the secular and clerical press, but fully appreciated 
by the medical world, from which it was painfully obvious that there 
is in this country a vast amount of latent insanity of that peculiar type 
known as religious mania. In fact, one might say that out of the 
whole number of unconfined lunatics fully one-half is suffering from 
lurking religious mania. But there is also a vast host which is not 
insane, but which is apparently unable or unwilling to repress religious 
emotion. This class evidently thinks the free outlet of religious feeling 
quite legitimate ; in all other matters the emotions ought to be 
governed ; with religion, it would appear, there must be no self- 
control. Nothing could be more fallacious than the widespread belief 
in our national tolerance of different religious systems ; there is no 
subject on which the average Englishman waxes more eloquent or 
with greater bitterness than on the superiority of his own pet creed 
to those of others. And he is so illogical ; he will, if he be an Evan- 
gelical, condemn the ceremonial of Romanist or Ritualist as sensuous 
and childish in the extreme, quite oblivious to the hysterical ecstasies, 
narrow exclusiveness, and frothy babbling of his own emotional creed. 


There is something very unpleasant in the contemplation of modern 
phases of religious practice and belief in this country. The animal 
element in humanity comes out so very strongly in religious affairs. 
In the very sphere where all should be ruled by the unswerving finger 
of calm Reason, the average person is only too apt to be guided 
entirely by the dictates of each more or less transient gust of personal 
feeling, or by a stale unenquiring conservatism which is even worse. 
Bigotry and intolerance of the most irritating kind were shown with 
unedifying distinctness in the recent educational controversy. More 
thought and less heat might have saved all that unseemly conflict. 
But, religion being the chief factor in the dispute, reason, as usual, 
had to give way to sheer animal passion. The irony of it all lay in the 
obvious fact that eighty per cent. of the disputants were quite incap- 
able of giving logical reasons for their respective religious ‘‘convic- 
tions’’ so loudly upheld and so fondly hugged. Stripped of all exter- 
nal vestitures, their ‘‘reasons’’ could generally be resolved into 
temperament or training. One man is Romanist, Anglican, or Non- 
conformist simply because he has been brought up as such, and has 
never troubled to think the matter out for himself ; another is a Roman 
Catholic because his is a nature that loves authority and the sweet 
mental repose coming from the unconditional surrender of intellect to 
a self-assertive Church ; another is an ardent Evangelical because his 
own disposition inclines him to fervid oratory, fussy concern about the 
souls of others, and a general dislike of dignity in religion ; another 
is of that poetic dreamy trend that clings to ornate ceremonial and 
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mystical doctrines hallowed by antiquity—he will be a ‘‘Ritualist,’’— 
others will be too sensual for all but the dimmest perception of the 
spiritual,—these form the large class of ‘‘indifferents’’; others, 
caught by the glitter of a cheaply acquired intellectuality, will affect 
a form of agnosticism exactly suited to their own shallow pates and 
weak characters, but, be the creed or mode of religious thought what 
it may, its holder is nearly always swayed by temperament or training. 
And that is the secret of all religious squabbling, that is the spring 
which impels the motley horde of religious puppets to indulge from 
time to time in mutual struggling on the national stage. Those 
imbecile combats are but magnified reproductions of the petty passions 
of childhood. 

Up and down the country there are ecclesiastical asylums called 
monasteries or nunneries ; these places are really nothing more nor 
less than safety valves for the harmless emission of eccentric ecclesias- 
tical emotions ; they are filled with men or women whose whole 
energies must either be transformed into religious fervour or be 
allowed to run utterly to waste. In such communities such people are 
in their proper—their only place. Unfortunately, there is within those 
monastic doors: but a very small proportion of these flabby-minded 
people,—the rest are permitted to be loose among their fellows. If 
their hysterical tendencies could only be converted into something 
useful—and in some cases they could—we should have at hand a 
vast supply of needed energy for various good social purposes. But 
whether they can be so converted or not, the fact remains that they 
still remain unconverted, and they are, in consequence, a nuisance 
and often a danger to all impressionable people, for this kind of thing 
is unmistakably infectious and therefore responsible directly and 
indirectly for much mischief. Who can measure the orbit of an evil 
influence? Who will presume to deny or to gloss over the pernicious 
effect on body and mind of a continual stream of enervating ideas? A 
grotesque perversion of true religion—dishonouring to God and Man 
alike—has gripped many of us in this country and will doubtless con- 
tinue to grip us until the creeping Dawn of healthy light shall have 
banished all monstrous mists and shadows. How disgusting are the 
recurring quarrels between Catholic and Protestant, Orthodox and 
Freethinker, Churchman and Nonconformist! And how utterly 
unnecessary! They are fighting for the most part for such childish 
conceptions, such trivial doctrines. 

What a debasing use for the great gift of intellect! How some 
of us long for the time when religion will require neither priest nor 
prayer-meeting, neither preacher nor congregation, neither altar nor 
rostrum, when it will consist only of the private communion of man 
with his God, when morality will mean man’s universal insistence on 
the commonweal of humanity, and not, as now, a hideously incon- 
sistent mixture of alleged Divine commands and idiotic man-made 
laws. We have so inextricably confused moraltiy and religion that 
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we cannot conceive clearly the independent existence of either. Yet 
one can be moral without acknowledging one’s indebtedness to the 
Deity, and one can be deeply cognisant of the fatherhood of God 
whilst living a more or less ‘‘immoral’’ life. Really your doctor can 
give you a far sounder code of morals than you get from your 
‘‘spiritual adviser.’’ Some day the fact will be admitted that morality 
—being, at bottom, dependent on physical organisation—is simply 
mutual self-suppression for the general welfare of humanity. If we 
once begin to add a number of fancied Divine injunctions to that 
simple definition we no longer have ‘‘morality’’ but the rankest 
‘‘immorality.’’ Yet that is precisely what conventional morality is 
according to the hectic standard so widely accepted nowadays. Of 
course it is the old story—our moral laws are based on the average 
emotions and the average temperament, not on reason, not on honest 
consideration for others. 

Let each have his own creed by all means. But let us have done 
with collective creeds as soon as possible. Their fruits have been and 
are of questionable value. Instead of brightening the Truth, these 
creeds have obscured if not altogether hidden it. Instead of directing 
and subduing the emotions they have fostered, encouraged, and per- 
verted them. Their mission has missed its mark—instead of inspiring 
souls, it has only succeeded in rousing vapoury emotions. The differ- 
ent churches have scattered an insidious infection broadcast. We can 
see it clearly working in every religious assembly, in every movement 
directly or indirectly connected with creed, and in every clerical utter- 
ance. It may become a national peril. It is gradually eating the 
stamina out of the country’s nervous system. But because it is a 
religious matter, respectability—that passionately adored attribute of 
the ordinary Britisher—has decreed, Thou shalt not interfere. 

Every man has a full right to his own conception—however puerile 
—of the Deity ; no man has any right to force his views upon others. 
Scientific religion should be merely the personal expression of man’s 
debt to his Maker ; the true worshipper will be in the realms of spirit 
and intellect only, where there will be no room for excitement and 
ecstasy—qualities fit only for the football field or the monastery. 

‘*But how can you have a practical religion without enthusiasm ?”’ 
ask the objectors. ‘‘Perfectly well,’’ is the reply. Enthusiasm is by 
its very nature erratic and intermittent, resting on no solid foundation, 
too often apt to make its exhibitor a fool, frequently artificially induced; 
it is altogether out of place in religion, where Reason should be our 
only guide. Moreover, strictly speaking, there can be no such thing 
as a practical religion which would satisfy all men equally. History 
is one long record of failure in its account of the effect of various 
religious systems on mankind. Each man must proceed by the light 
of his own intellect to work his own way up to a knowledge of God. 
Each person must construct his own practical mode of climbing from 
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the natural to the Supernatural. Probably no two methods would be 
identical. If everyone follow the lamp of his own reason there need be 
no fear of anyone’s falling into the slough and slime of sickly senti- 
mentality or transforming religion into a giddy gambol, both of which 
disastrous performances are due to an unintelligent submission to 
namby-pamby physical emotions. 

From time to time thinkers have made an effort to secure every 
man’s right to be his own ‘‘spiritual monitor’’ ; the recently advocated 
‘‘new theology”’ is the latest of these attempts. Until such right be 
realised religion will continue to be often a synonym for injustice. For 
there are in some men’s characters subtle ill-understood psychological 
features the needs of which can be met by no existing creed. It is 
imperative, therefore, that no obstacle whatever be opposed to the 
individual endeavours constantly being made to break away from 
extant ecclesiastical slavery and choose a private adequate road to 
the Divine. 


Witrrip M. LEApMAN. 








PEOPLE AND PARLIAMENT. 


A PLEA FOR AN AMENDED CONSTITUTION. 


THE most popular of all popular fallacies is that England is governed by 
the people ; that is to say, by a truly representative form of govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the governing powers are vested almost exclu- 
sively in one body, the House of Commons. But the House of Com- 
mons is about as unrepresentative of the character and point of 
view of the people as any body could well be. The House of Lords 
adequately represents the opinion of the class it professes to repre- 
sent, because it is composed exclusively of members of that class. 
Whether that class, considering its greatly decreased importance, 
deserves to have such a large and controlling share in the govern- 
ment of the country, is another matter. The House of Commons, on 
the other hand, though nominally representative of all the remaining 
classes, consists mainly of well-to-do country gentlemen and profes- 
sional men, who represent only a few of the vital interests of the 
country to the entire exclusion of the others. 

What the House of Commons does represent, roughly, it is true, 
but with an average sort of accuracy that may very well pass, is 
the aggregate feeling of the nation with regard to the question 
which chances to be the most vital one at the time of the General 
Election. But questions pass, grievances pass, righteous indigna- 
tion passes; the boiling lava of enthusiasm cools gradually and 
becomes petrified, so that aftercomers can examine impassively the 
final form it has taken and the ultimate effect it has produced. But 
who will say that because a Government is elected on a question of 
Chinese Labour it should therefore be the essence of the national 
opinion on Education ; that a party returned to power solely on a 
war vote should be the best adapted to interpret the people’s views 
on a social question? 

That is, not solely but chiefly, the secret of the unceasing, unsatis- 
factory shifting of power from party to party, as new causes of dis- 
agreement arise. That is why a member of Parliament is so con- 
stantly accused of treachery by his constituents, and so constantly 
accuses them in return of unfaithfulness and sudden change of views. 
It is not the fault of the member, ill-chosen as he is; it is not the 
fault of the people, ill-choosing as they are; it is the fault of the 
system. Even if party politics, with all their trite cant and 
smothered individuality, were entirely eliminated, and electors were 
to return the man whom they believed to be the best qualified to 
represent them in each division, I do not consider that the result 
would be a really representative Government. Under the existing 
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system you ask the member to be an expert in every trade, a mem- 
ber of every class, an omniscient observer of evety occurrence which 
is included in the very mixed assortment of mankind that forms his 
constituency. The result is that you get a man who either represents 
one interest well at the expense of the others, or represents all 
inadequately. 

The deadly, incurable cancer of ineffectiveness that pervades the 
whole of our present electoral system, is, I think, due principally 
to the territorial basis of election. In the first place it is absurd to 
think that even the majority of the inhabitants of a town like Bir- 
mingham are diametrically opposed in opinion on every subject to 
the corresponding majority of Manchester folk. Moreover, if you 
compare two divisions which each return one member, there may 
be in the one only a single man who is even moderately qualified to 
undertake his high responsibility, while in the other there may be 
five or six of the leading men of the land. You may think to solve 
the difficulty by taking a man from Lands End to represent Orkney 
and Shetland, but by doing so you destroy the essential idea and 
the one advantage of the territorial system. The man from Penzance 
cannot fully represent the interests of the people of Stornoway, 
because, not having lived their life, he cannot enter into their par- 
ticular views. He can only learn them by their being forced on him 
by deputations, protest meetings and letters to the newspapers ; 
and the interests which are most violently pushed are not necessarily 
those most deserving of being voiced ; at all events they are by no 
means the only ones. __ 

_ Our present form of Parliamentary Government is only a survival 
of the Saxon system. In those days man was a simpler being, and 
men were more alike. War and agriculture were the principal means 
of livelihood, and trade was a mere question of buying and selling 
the necessities of life. The classes were accurately defined, even to 
dress and speech, and their definite bounds were rarely transgressed. 
It was not difficult to ensure that such a mere handful of interests 
should be adequately represented. But since then life has grown 
into a tangled web of infinite complexity. The classes have merged 
imperceptibly into one another, as blood into water; the interests 
and aims and occupations of mankind have increased an hundred- 
fold. The mere ownership of land has sunk from paramount impor- 
tance into comparative insignificance. The enormously increased 
facilities of communication have resulted in a constant change of 
habitation. A man may be born in Wales, go to school in Yorkshire, 
start business in Cornwall, remove to Lincoln and thence to London, 
where he may live successively in the boroughs of St. Pancras, 
Chelsea and Kensington, besides going daily to business in Holborn. 
Yet his peregrinations will not be thought anything out of the com- 
mon in these days of unceasing change. Then why insist that, when 
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a Bill for making an alteration in railway law is proposed, a Conser- 
vative member for Hampshire must necessarily hold an opinion 
diametrically opposed to that of a Liberal member for Durham? 

The party system is after all only a tentative remedy, and a poor 
one at that, for the obvious evils of a local system of representation. 
To cover the questions which may arise from time to time owing to 
the constant conflicts and changes and unexpected developments of 
human nature, we require a representation based not on the temporary 
accident of domicile, but on the deliberate distinction of occupation, 
experience and aim in life. This is what I wish to suggest most 
seriously as a remedy for what any thinking man must own to be 
a divergence which is becoming more and more apparent and more 
and more terrifying between our national system of representation 
and the people whom it seeks to represent. 

The first step in any system of representation must be to decide 
upon the composition of the electorate. The one-man-one-vote 
system as a theory is perfect, in practice it is absurd, since it is based 
on the absolute equality, intellectual and moral, of all mankind. But 
I certainly do agree with it in so far that I consider a property distinc- 
tion to be unfair, and, as at present regulated, actually calculated to 
defeat to a large degree its own object. To say that the only quali- 
fication of voting is the sole occupation of a house of a certain value 
and that the very large class, principally composed of brain workers 
and business men who inhabit constantly changing apartments, should 
be either deprived of a vote, or only be able after much trouble and 
persistence to become latch-key voters, seems on the face of it to be 
absurd. At present we confront the would-be voter with every pos- 
sible obstacle ; we throw upon him all the onus of proof ; we encour- 
age constitutional apathy and we leave any stimulus to the political 
agents, with their narrow party creeds and aims. 

What I should suggest, diffidently but unashamedly, would be the 
holding of a compulsory public examination for all persons on attain- 
ing the age of 25 years. The examination should be a simple one, 
requiring only a general knowledge of very limited degree in the 
following subjects :— 

Constitutional History uf England. 

Present-day politics. 

Current events. 

Cause of distinction of the leading men of to-day. 
Geography and habits of the people of foreign countries, 
Commerce and manufactures of the world. 

General knowledge. 


This examination should be either a written or a viva voce one, at 
the option of the person examined. Many men, especially those who 
obtain their living by manual labour, take a shrewd interest in public 
affairs, and have opinions quite as worthy of expression as those of 
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the fluent writer whose education has given him a decent smattering 
of other people’s ideas. Let a man by all means adopt the mode of 
expression that he finds the easiest and most congenial. Every person 
passing this examination to the satisfaction of the examiners should 
be given a numbered certificate stating that he is a fully qualified voter, 
and he shall produce such certificate every time he desires to record his 
vote. 

Every judge or magistrate on the conviction of a prisoner may, 
and in the case of a serious offence, must deprive him of his electoral 
rights for a certain period ; in the case of an unpaid justice of the 
peace, a stipendiary or a Quarter Sessions Bench, this not to exceed 
three years, but with power to apply to the Judicial Council (whose 
constitution is explained later) for the terms to be increased. A judge 
of the High Court or Commissioner of Assize may deprive a convicted 
prisoner of his electoral rights for any period, including life. An 
appeal shall lie from the authority imposing such deprivation to the 
Judicial Council, whose decision shall be final unless the King spon- 
taneously chooses to interpose and alter the judgment. Only such 
certificated electors shall have the right of voting in the national 
councils next considered. Moreover | consider that every qualified 
elector should be compelled to fill up his voting paper to a certain 
degree, and if he declines or omits to do so, without furnishing an 
adequate reason, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, punishable by 
summary conviction with fine or imprisonment and accompanied by 
electoral disqualifications, 

I believe that in every trade, and in every distinct form 
of business or occupation there should be separate orga- 
nisations, equal in power and in representative value, of both masters 
and men. These should have, not a mutually antagonistic and there- 
fore nullifying effect, but one which should be the result of friendly 
independence acting as a gentle counterbalance and not as a violent 
counter-poison. I consider for instance that there should be a national 
council of manufacturers, drawn from the associations representing 
individual industries, and in similar manner councils of wholesale mer- 
chants, retailers and workers. I think that there should certainly be 
a national council of clerks and even a national council of agricultural 
labourers, to mention but a few instances. These councils, when duly 
constituted should return a certain amount of members who joined to 
those appointed in certain other ways should constitute a national 
senate, as outlined below. In the following table the term Council 
refers to the national council of the body to be represented, and the 
term ‘‘general’’ indicates that such members can be voted for by any 
elector, whether belonging to the same body or not :— 
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‘“*NATIONAL SENATE.” 





Body represented. 


Nature of Mode of 
members to be returned. Election. No. 





Law. 


Literature. 


Medicine. 
Art. 


Music. 
Journalism. 
Science. 
*Society. 
Education. 


Church. 


Trade and Labour. 


Judge (The Lord Chancellor Ex-officio 
‘or his appointee) 
Barrister. Bar Council. 
Solicitor. Law Society. 
General. General. 
Prominent writer on histori- 
cal subjects. 
Ditto on philosophical or General 
sociological. 


“General. 


Prominent medical man. General. 
Prominent painter. General. 


Prominent composer or General 
musician. 
Prominent journalist. Elected by 
Union of 
Journalists. 
Prominent scientist. General. 


Leading society host or General 
hostess. 


Prominent educational General 
authority. 
Church of England. Primate or his 
Roman Catholic. Appointed nominee 
by Pope. 
Nonconformist. Elected by Free 
Church Council. 
1 representative of the manu- 
facturing interest in the Council. 
metal producing industries. 
1 Engineer. Council. 
1 gunmaker or manufacturer 
of explosives. Council. 
1 colliery proprietor. Council. 
1 ship-builder. Council. 
3 unclassified manufacturers. General. 
I representative wholesale 
metal trades. Council. 
I representative wholesale 
provision trade. Council. 
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Nature of Mode of 
Body represented. members to be returned. Election. No. 








3 representatives unclassified General. 
I representative retail metal 





trade Council. 

I representative retail grocery 
trade. Council. 

*3 representatives unclassified 
retail trades. General. 
1 worker metal trades. Council. 
1 do. engineering do. Council. 
“1 do. shop assistants. Council. 


tr do. female labour 
(menial and factory) Council. 
tr do. female (mental, e.g. 


governess or clerk) Council. 
*3 do. unclassified workers. General. 26 
Government Head of department or his 
manufactures. delegate. Ex-officio. 
Worker in government 
factories. Council. I 
Civil Service. Civil servant earning less than 
#250 a year. Council. I 
Agriculture. Farmer or fruit or 
vegetable grower. Council. 
Wholesale fruit or veget- 
able dealer. Council. 
“Retail fruit or vegetable 
dealer. Council. 
Agricultural labourer, bailiff, 
etc. Council. 14 
Land-owning. I prominent landowner on 
whose estates there shall be Co-opted 
a population of over 1,000. by Senate. I 
Transport and 1 railway manager. Council. 
Communications. 1 railway servant. Council. 
I motor car expert. Automobile 
Club. 


I representative of approved 
new means of locomotion. General. 
1 Government surveyor. Appointed by 
President of Board 
of Trade. 
1 Municipal or county Municipal 
surveyor. Council. 6 
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Commerce and 
Finance. 


Army. 


Navy. 


Police. 


Post Office. 





Scotland. 
Wales. 


Colonies. 





etc. 


Nature of Mode of 
Body represented. members to be returned. Election. No. 
Poverty. Slum-worker, poor-law Co-opted by 
guardian, philanthropist, Senate I 


5 prominent commercial men Elected by 


1 Stockbroker. 
1 Banker. 

1 Financier. 

3 unclassified. 


Military expert. 


Representative of non- 
commissioned officers 
and privates. 

Volunteers. 


Naval expert 


Representative of men. 


High Commissioner or 
his delegate. 


Post Master General or 
his delegate. 
Post Office servant. 


Prominent Scotsman, 





Prominent Welshman. 


Canada. 
India. 


South Africa. 


Other Colonies. 
Australia, 


Federation Parliament 2 


New Zealand 


Other Colonies. Co-opted by Senate 1 





Elected by Indian 
South African 


Co-opted by 


National Asso- 
ciation of 

Chambers of 

Commerce. 

General. 8 
General. 
General. 
General. 11 


Appointed by 

Army Council. 

Aggregate vote 
of men. 


Council. 3 


Appointed by 
Navy Council. 
Elected by 
aggregate vote. 2 





Ex-oflicio. I 
Ex-officio 2 
Council. 











Scottish vote 





Welsh vote. 





Canadian vote. 
Civil Service. 1 
vote. I 
Elected by 


N. Z. vote. I 
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Nature of Mode of 
Body represented. members to be returned. Election. No. 
“Unclassified Prominent men or women of 
any description. General. 5 
We iiicicesintaniens gl 


* Women shall have a right of voting for these members. 
t+ Women shall have the sole right of voting for these members. 


I fully realise that the first impression which the preceding scheme 
will produce upon a critical reader will be that it contains a mass of 
errors in detail, many of them positively glaring. He will perceive 
many instances of classes and interests which are represented above 
their deserts and many instances of classes grossly under-represented 
‘or not represented at all. But to consider that an author, even after 
long and specially directed observation, could have such a supreme 
confidence in himself and his own abilities that he would insist upon 
the accuracy of every detail, would be to hold him a fool of the most 
obtuse nature. All that the foregoing perhaps somewhat ridiculous 
table is intended to convey, is a graphic and condensed exposition of 
‘certain main ideas. Far from being presented as a finished statue, 
it is meant simply as a lump of putty for public opinion to mould into 
Shape. But I hope that an unprejudiced and comprehensive cxamin- 
ation will reveal certain ideas and devices which may represent a 
‘distinct advantage on the present system. 

The chief advantages I would claim for a national assembly of the 
‘description which I have attempted to outline are as follows :— 


Smaller membership and consequent easier manipulation. 

More capable members—the pick of the leading men of the 
country. 

All important trades and interests represented by experts. 

The bulk of members business men in the habit of economising 
time and money. 

Labour to be well but not over represented. 

Women to have a limited vote and representation. 

The Colonies to have their views voiced in the supreme 
council of the Empire by their own delegates. 

The stimulation of the various industries and occupations. 


Senators should be appointed for life, but the appointing body 
-should have power at any time to remove them and to appoint others 
in their place. 

Under the present system a man who is universally admitted to be 
of the highest administrative capacity is often deprived of his seat 
because his views on a certain point do not happen to agree with 
those of the particular constituency which he has hitherto represented. 
‘On the other hand, if, as suggested, a senator were appointed for life, 
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there would be no fear of his abusing that position by continuing to: 
hold it when it was obvious that he was unfit through any cause to 
perform his duties satisfactorily. A private representation from his. 
appointing body would enable him to retire without disgrace by 
advancing a specious pretext, or, if he still remained obdurate, he 
could be summarily removed. 

The king, of whose powers I shall deal later, shall have no control 
whatever over individual senators, who moreover, while in office, shall: 
be exempt from all penalties of the law. 

It must be borne in mind that a senator committing a serious and. 
above all a disgraceful offence would almost certainly be removed from. 
office by his appointing body. 

The Senate shall elect the king and shall have power to depose him: 
at any time. 

This provision need not, as would appear at first sight, imply a: 
complete subversion of our present system. Although, as the Crown 
would become an elective one, and the strict order of birth would! 
hardly ever be followed, the tendency would be very largely to choose- 
successive monarchs from the same family, unless, as was the case- 
with the Stuarts, a family repeatedly proved itself to be by nature 
incapable of ruling well. Just as no one could wish for a wiser or 
more efficient ruler than our present King, so there are many members. 
of the Royal Family now living who might very well be chosen in 
succession to him. The system, which is exemplified in the ancient 
German Empire and the kingdom of Poland, and down to our own, 
day by the Papal hierarchy, need not in any way lessen the dignity 
of the sovereign. It would only tend to prevent a sovereign reigning™ 
who would lower the dignity of the nation. 

Every member on his election shall nominate a substitute, to be 
approved by the Senate, who shall take his place in the event of 
absence from ill-health, travel, or stress of business. Such substitute- 
shall be liable to instant dismissal by the senator he represents (or, 
in the case of the absence of the senator through serious illness, by 
the body appointing the senator), without any cause being assigned. 

Many of the senators will be busy public men, pioneers of intel-- 
lectual progress, or controllers of large businesses, and they will in 
many cases be unable to attend regularly at the meetings of the- 
Senate, or would be compelled to neglect their work, very often to- 
the detriment of the nation and posterity. This would mean that, 
as at present, many prominent men would refuse to offer themselves. 
for election. The substitute would be in every sense the agent and 
mouthpiece of the actual senator—a vocal secretary, in other words. 
If he chose at any time to assert his own individuality contrary to- 
the instructions, expressed or implied, of his principal, the latter 
would be able instantly to dismiss him. This system would, more-- 
over, allow the senator to keep constantly in touch with the business. 
or other interest which he represents. 
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To touch upon what is a very vexed question at present, I certainly 
believe in the payment of members to a certain extent. 

But first of all it would be necessary to institute a greatly improved 
system of income tax returns. The fullest powers of discovery and 
inspection should be given to the income tax officers, and every person 
should render monthly an accurate account of all income and expenses 
to a local authority, who in turn should account for their income tax 
receipts to the central Inland Revenue Office. Power should be 
given to magistrates to inflict not only heavy fines for fraudulent 
concealment of income, but even imprisonment, as such concealment 
after all amounts to a fraud on the State—and especially on the 
poorer members of it. Having obtained really reliable statistics as 
to the net income of every citizen, the income of senators falling 
below a sum of (say) £1,500 a year, and in the case of substitutes 
4300 a year, should be made up to those respective amounts out of 
the State Exchequer. In the case of senators or substitutes—for 
instance, working-men—whose incomes before election were under 
these figures, the full £1,500 or £300 should be paid to them 
immediately on election, and their actual net income be deducted from 
the next annual payment. Not qnly should a senator, as a member 
of the controlling and to a certain extent (as will be seen) sole 
legislative body, be enabled to keep up a sufficient dignity, but he 
should not be compelled to rely on the support of private persons, 
which must always to a certain extent act as a bias and restriction on 
his independence and judgment. If the income tax were really strictly 
enforced, it would have the effect of bringing the State a greatly 
increased revenue ; moreover, a much more steeply graduated scale 
of income tax, which would result in the actual limitation of all 
incomes to a maximum of £50,000 per annum, with certain discre- 
tional allowances for large hereditary landed estates, would also largely 
augment the national revenue, and would more than pay for the 
allowances to senators and substitutes, which indeed would be only 
necessary in a limited number of cases, and then rarely to the full 
amount. 

While general procedure of the Senate might very well be left to 
the Senate itself to consider, I think that there is one point which 
should be insisted upon as a constitutional maxim. I mean that no 
measure, of whatever nature or importance, should be passed without 
the majority voting in favour of it consisting of at least two-thirds of 
the total membership of the Senate. 

I have never considered that those elections which have been won 
or those measures which have been passed by a mere handful of 
votes should be irrevocably binding on the great mass of the people. 
It is right that we should be governed by majorities, but not by bare 
majorities. That a great and far-reaching innovation, affecting the 
daily lives and exciting the bitterest animosities of the whole people, 
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should be held to be carried because a mere excess of (say) 1 per cent. 
has voted in favour of it seems to me an injustice, and a despotical one 
at that. The members voting may by no means represent accurately 
the proportions of the whole House in favour of and against the vote, 
and in any case the proportions of the House cannot be said to be 
the exact proportions of the whole nation. No parliamentary system 
of representation can be mathematically exact ; there must always 
be a certain allowance for—to borrow a term from naval gunnery— 
the ‘‘error of the day.’’ A unanimous vote is, of course, the ideal, 
but it is clearly impossible in practice. On the other hand, no one 
can complain of a vote carried in the proportions of at least two to 
one. The system already exists to a certain extent in Norway, 
where it is found to work well. 

At first sight, it might be thought that by making the Crown 
elective the dignity and power of the king would be degraded to that 
of a mere constitutional figure-head, like the president of a republic. 
I do not think so. The temper of the English people is essentially 
phlegmatic, and slow to move to anger, though swift and relentless 
when goaded to action by insufferable tyranny and injustice. I do 
not think that the Senate would be likely to elect a king from a new 
dynasty, or, still more, to depose a king whom they had once seen 
fit to elect, unless under the most extreme circumstances ; circum- 
stances, in fact, which under the present system would most likely 
have provoked a revolution, probably accompanied by a civil war. 
But, given this supreme check on the actions of the sovereign, I 
certainly think that his personal powers should be greatly increased. 
A single able man, with large discretionary powers, can bring about 
in ten years improvements and broad schemes of progress, that the 
heterogeneous aggregate of a national council would not reach in the 
course of five generations. Civilisation owes much of its most lasting 
and radical elements of progress to the acts of despots, who, if selfish 
in their aims and immoral in their private lives, have yet been far- 
seeing and clear-headed administrators. The harm which they have 
done in the advancement of their own interests has practically died 
with them; the good that they have done, prompted by the 
unconscious instincts of their own genius, has lived through the 
succeeding centuries, growing larger and more complete with the 
gradual accretions of the generations of smaller men who have 
succeeded them. 

Among the powers which I think should be assigned to the 
sovereign, in the first place there would be the right of appointing 
the high officers of state, according to his own free choice. These, 
I think, should comprise the following :—The Ministers for Com- 
merce, Communications, Foreign Affairs, Colonial Affairs, Agricul- 
ture and Education, and the Lord High Constable, the Lord High 
Admiral, the Lord High Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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and the Primate of England. These should be removable on the: 
vote of the Senate, or at the will of the King. 


These Ministers would constitute a small and business-like Privy 
Council, whose policy could be controlled by the King, who should. 
preside at their meetings, either acting on the advice of the Senate, 
or quite independently. They need not necessarily be members of 
the Senate, though in practice it would probably be found desirable 
to choose them from senators. The unconstitutional office of Prime 
Minister should be abolished, his place being taken by the King. 
The Prime Minister is, in fact, at present a sort of elective monarch,, 
with more real power than the reigning sovereign. 

The King shall preside either personally or by deputy at alk 
meetingss of the Senate. 

The King, by actively presiding over the deliberations of the 
Senate, would add to the dignity of that body without diminishing 
his own. He should, I consider, be at liberty to advance his own 
views, and to criticise those advanced from time to time by senators. 
This would save much cumbrous procedure, and bring the sovereign 
into closer touch with the people. The King would, in any case, 
have a large influence over public affairs, and a face to face discussion. 
of any differences of opinion between him and the Senate would’ 
obviate to a large extent the necessity of measures being vetoed by 
him, and then sent back to the Senate for reconsideration. The King: 
should have the same powers as the present Speaker for the enforce-. 
ment of order. 

The King shall have the power of veto over all laws passed by 
the Senate, and shall be the supreme Court of Appeal in all civil 
or criminal cases. He shall also have the power at his own discretion 
to try cases which, though not within the letter of the law, shall 
constitute an obvious offence against moral justice. For this purpose 
a court shall be held daily, at which he himself or some person of 
high rank or reputation appointed by him shall preside. The King 
or his nominee shall have full power at his unfettered discretion to. 
conduct such court in any manner he shall consider fit, and to impose. 
any penalty whatsoever for any act that he shall deem to be an 
offence. Such court shall also have the power to re-try cases in 
which, owing to the particular circumstances, the penalty which has. 
been inflicted (which shall have been the utmost possible under the 
existing state of the law) shall be deemed by the King in his absolute: 
discretion to have been inadequate, and to inflict an increased penalty. 
It shall also, of course, have full power to reduce or entirely remit 
any penalties imposed by lesser Courts. 


There is no one but will call to mind many cases where acts: 
infinitely repellent to our instinctive sense of morality and justice have- 


been committed, which are either not covered by the law or are only 
punishable by a penalty which under the circumstances is ridiculous. 
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Cases of betrayal of women and financial fraud are the two divisions 
in which most benefit would be felt from such a system. 

The King shall, in his own absolute discretion, make all appoint- 
ments to knighthoods, baronetcies, and peerages, confer all orders, 
and appoint all judges of the High Court and all prelates. 

The bestowal of peerages and other honours purely for party 
considerations has of late years greatly increased, and has infinitely 
lowered the dignity of the peerage. That judges and bishops should 
be also appointed on the same principle is a crying and unendurable 
scandal. 

With regard to the making of laws, the following procedure should 
be observed. The principle of any law may be proposed by the King 
or any individual member of the Senate. If one-third of the total 
membership of the Senate vote it worthy of consideration it may then, 
with the consent of the Senate, be referred to one or more of the 
councils chiefly affected by the measure, who shall add any 
points or provisions they think fit, provided that such 
meet with the approval of the proposer of the Bill. It 
shall then be referred to the Judicial Council, who shall phrase it 
in legal form, having regard to previous enactments and to the 
general practice of the law, but who shall not alter or omit any 
leading principle expressed by the proposer of the Bill or the Council 
which has considered it, except so far as such provision shall appear 
to them impossible to carry into operation in the practical adminis- 
tration of the law. The Bill, having been cast in legal form by the 
Judicial Council, and approved by the proposer, shall be printed 
and copies distributed to the Press, to the public libraries and reading- 
rooms, to each member of the Senate, and to each national council. 
The Bill shall not come up for final consideration by the Senate until 
the expiration of one calendar month from such distribution of copies. 
The Senate may, by their usual two-thirds vote, with or without the 
consent of the proposer, amend any clauses in the Bill or totally excise 
them. If they approve of the Bill in its final form, they shall submit 
it for the sanction of the King, who, if he decides to reject it, may 
do so either in toto, without expressing any reason for his refusal, 
or may reject certain clauses and provisions, giving his reasons for 
doing so, and suggesting any amended form in which he would be 
ready to grant it his sanction. The Bill may, in the latter case, be 
referred back to the Senate for re-consideration. 

The Judicial Committee which has been referred to should be 
composed of leading judges, barristers, and solicitors both in England 
and the Colonies, with the addition of any eminent writers on legal 
subjects which it should co-opt. It should possess the following 
functions :— 

(1) That of a court of criminal and civil appeal, subject only to the 
judgment of the King. 
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By this means, it would replace the cumberous and expensive 
machinery of the present Court of Appeal and House of Lords. If 
tthe case brought before it be in its opinion a proper one, it may 
absolve both parties of the court fees, which shall be borne by the 
State, or may even order the costs of counsel and solicitors incurred 
by both parties or either, to be paid out of the national exchequer. 
It may, on the other hand, impose a fine or a short term of imprison- 
ment when it considers that the appeal which has been lodged is a 
vexatious or wholly unnecessary one. 

(2) It shall frame in legal phraseology the provisions of bills which 
have been considered worthy of consideration by the Senate. 

(3) It shall have the right to appoint, subject to the approval of the 
King, all County Court judges, magistrates, and other lesser legal 
officers. 

It will be evident that a scheme like the foregoing must entail 
certain other changes in the present order of things. In the first 
place, it will be noticed that I have made no mention of Ireland. 
Such an omission arises from no wish to disregard the claims of our 
sister island. On the contrary, I am convinced that the desire of 
the Irish people to obtain separate representation arises from no 
passing whim, but is the firm and heart-deep expression of the © 
national feeling. So long as we force the Irish members to come to 
our Parliament, so long will we have our national business system- 
atically obstructed and retarded. This policy of obstruction is, after 
all, the only possible one under the circumstances. Ireland is 
separated from England by more than the St. George’s Channel ; 
she is separated by the impassable gulf that divides Celt from Teuton. 
That very policy of obstruction adopted by her leaders, ridiculous 
and offensive as it may appear at times, represents after all a heroism 
of no mean degree. When one considers a man of the ability and 
strength of character of John Redmond voluntarily renouncing the 
great career that might otherwise be his, and devoting himself to a 
petty but conscientious policy of pinpricks—of interruptions and 
‘snap divisions and mercenary warfare—one realises, as should have 
been realised in the days of Grattan, that coercion, however mild, 
suasion, however alluring, are of no avail. The martyr can never be 
conquered ; every drop of his life blood raises an army to support 
the principles he died for ; and a party that puts aside all consider- 
ations of place and power in order to attain its object, must needs 
attain it in time. Let us be generous while there is yet room for 
generosity ; let us freely give Ireland the independence she will 
gradually wrest from us inthe end. Then, from our unruly and costly 
servant, she would become our firm and constant friend. 

Another point, even more vital at the present moment, is the 
existence of the House of Lords. There is no doubt that, considering 
the large share it takes in its national legislation, the House of Lords 
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has little justification for its existence. The peer as a class has. 
nothing in him that specially befits him to make or mar the laws of 
his country ; in fact, the assumption is somewhat the reverse, though 
the peer as an individual may be a capable and business-like man. 
But, if he does happen to be a man of character and distinction, he 
is, under the present system, debarred from entering the House where 
the real business of the nation is transacted. Even the class he 
represents has now become one of very limited importance; a title 
now-a-days is a power only with servants and snobs, and an empty 
power at that. The lords now-a-days have, after all, come to be only a 
section of the people, and a very small and inconsiderable section. 
Under the system I have outlined, a peer, if he be a man of real 
capacity, will be eligible for nearly every seat ; under the present 
system, whether he has any capacity or none, whether he is a genius 
or an imbecile, the seat is his by right of birth, and no act of his, 
however disgraceful, can rob him of it. But by suggesting the 
abolition of the House of Lords I do not suggest that the peerage 
should be abolished. The peerage is as much a national institution 
as is cricket or fox-hunting, and perhaps a better one than either. 
It is the only appropriate reward for public services for which a gift 
of money would be an insult, and mere public gratitude too 
evanescent. But though the son of a great man is entitled to some 
honour for the sake of the father that bore him, and even the grandson 
merits a similar if fainter halo, I cannot see that the descendants of 
the man who won the title by his own merit deserve to succeed to 
the full reward of his distinction in exchange for no additional merit 
of their own. To make an honour, however dishonoured, hereditary 
ad infinitum appears to me illogical and unjust. The system which 
has always struck me as the fairest is the Siamese one of diminishing 
titles. A man who was awarded a dukedom for his services would 
not hand that dukedom down to his sons and grandsons and all the 
heirs of his body in tail. His heir would only succeed to a marquisate, 
the next successor to an earldom, and so on. Certainly that 
would seem a fairer plan, and one that would not inflict too rude a 
shock upon our present principles. 

There is one interest which I have mentioned in the constitution 
of the Senate which needs some further explanation. That is what I 
have termed ‘‘Government Manufactures,’’ returning two members 
to the Senate. It is evident that the present Government manu- 
factures are hardly carried on upon a sufficiently important scale to 
entitle them to a vote in an assembly of such limited membership as 
I have suggested. But I had in my mind a scheme for manufactures 
to be carried on by the Government on a far larger and wider scale 
than at present. I do not see why the Government should not 
themselves manufacture all guns, ammunition, and uniforms required 
by the Army and Navy, and make all the paper and do all the printing 
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necessary for the Civil Service generally. What is more, I should 
like to see a system of Government factories engaged in turning out 
the essential articles of food and simple but good clothing, to be sold 
at a bare percentage above cost price to the very poor. The workmen 
in such factories should be paid a good living wage, and should be 
provided with a free sick, superannuation, and insurance fund. To 
the cost of material and labour should be added a small percentage 
of profit to act as a sinking fund, and to go towards repayment of 
the capital needed for the starting of the scheme. There is no doubt 
that the very poor would be able to make their necessary purchases 
at a far cheaper rate than at present, and would derive an immense 
advantage in quality, the purity of foodstuffs especially being 
guaranteed. Distributing centres should be established throughout 
the country, and there would be no difficulty in preventing the scheme 
being taken advantage of by the undeserving, for if a property census 
were in force on the strict lines I have indicated, the purchase of these 
articles could be limited to families earning less than a certain weekly 
sum, and to Poor Law Guardians and recognised charitable insti- 
tutions who wished to buy them for free distribution. Moreover, by 
marking the clothes, as is done by the Police-Aided Association, and 
other similar bodies, pawnbrokers could be rendered liable to a severe 
penalty if they accepted them as pledges. I know that the objection 
hitherto to such a scheme has been that it would mean unfair 
competition between the Government and the existing manufacturers. 
But a system of compensation could be established for the benefit 
of the manufacturers who would suffer by the introduction 
of the scheme, a fair price to be fixed by arbitration. The work could 
be started gradually, manufacture by manufacture being supplied to 
district by district. Certainly those employed would benefit largely 
in wages, demand, and conditions of labour. If an eight hours’ day, 
with no overtime, and a fair living wage, were insisted upon in the 
Government factories, more labour would be required than at present, 
though the scale on which the work would be conducted, and the 
consolidation of the different branches of manufacture, would ensure 
a cheapness hitherto unattainable. No attempt should be made by 
the Government to manufacture for public sale any articles other than 
the bare necessaries of life. A profit on luxuries is only just ; a profit 
on necessities is obviously unjust, though at present unavoidable. 
The series of somewhat disjointed suggestions which I have 
endeavoured to outline are intended simply as suggestions, though 
I have freely used the autocratic ‘‘shall’? and ‘‘must’’ in order to 
express the strength of my own convictions, and to create a more 
definite impression upon the reader’s mind. Where I have considered 
the reason for any proposed amendment to be obvious, I have forborne 
from expressing it, and, even at the expense of literary style, have 
endeavoured to present my ideas in the most concrete form possible. 
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That the whole of the scheme I have so broadly sketched is possible 
of adoption, is more than even my self-confidence is capable of 
believing. In any case, the present generation is too conservative, 
in the literal sense of the word, to be likely to consent to such a 
radical reversal of their present system of government. The most I 
could hope for is the ultimate acceptance of some of the main ideas | 
have insisted upon; the least, that some stray suggestion of mine 
may be thought worthy of serious consideration and may be put at 
anyrate experimentally into practice. 


AIDAN DE GERNON. 

















THE ETHICS OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s recent article has given a fresh stimulus to 
the public interest in the problem of the distribution of wealth. ‘‘The 
problem will not down,’’ says Mr. Carnegie. Truer words were never 
spoken. The peoples of the great industrial States are becoming 
more and more conscious of the existence of a great social injustice ; 
and the public mind will not relax its hold on the evil until it has been 
remedied to some tolerable degree. 

The significance of Mr. Carnegie’s declaration, of course, lies 
solely in the fact that he is himself one of the millionaires through 
whose title to their winnings from the world he runs his lance. The 
truth for which he contends has not seldom been not less clearly stated 
during the last half-century ; and a large number of thinking men 
and women fully accept it. The article will have the effect of quicken- 
ing the sense of apprehension of the evil, but the means suggested for 
meeting it will satisfy but few. According to Mr. Carnegie, the evil 
is that some few individuals have contrived to win from the community 
a vast amount of wealth, to which, in the eye of perfect justice, they 
have no rightful claim. The remedy he advocates is that at the death 
of these persons, a portion of their wealth, varying in proportion 
according to the amount of the total sum, shall be appropriated for 
the State treasury. 

Mr. Carnegie’s treatment of the problem will be generally held to 
be defective in two respects. It is an inadequate statement of the 
evil ; and that portion of the evil that is recognised is inadequately 
met. The holders of unjustly acquired wealth are not the millionaires 
only ; there are a large proportion of such amongst the less wealthy ; 
and these can no more be overlooked than the millionaires. A 
proposal to remedy the unjust acquisition of wealth by the appro- 
priation by the State of a portion of the wealth so acquired, at the 
death of the wrong-doer, is what we might expect only from a person 
who has not a very keen sense of justice. How absurd should we 
think a proposal, robbery being prevalent, to remedy the evil by 
taking from the robbers a portion of their ill-gotten possessions at 
their death! The case of the man who contrives to extract from the 
community wealth to which he has no just claim is not essentially 
different from that of the robber ; and any remedy which falls short 
of preventing him from taking that which is not his own is utterly 
unsatisfactory. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to discuss how this 
might be done, but to treat with another aspect of the evil. Were we 
to discover and adopt at once a system which would secure the full 
return of all unjustly-acquired wealth, all would not then be well with 
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us. The depriving of the bulk of the people of a portion of the wealth 
they have created, and the consequent hindering of the fullest possible 
development of their lives, constitutes only half of the evil. The want 
of social honesty, of which the unjust distribution of wealth is a result, 
is in itself an evil of quite as serious a nature. Apart from the manner 
of the distribution of wealth, it is surely a matter of some import to 
us whether our fellow-citizens are rogues or honest men. Character 
is the highest and ultimate test of social well-being. 

Our industrial system has been likened to a scramble, in which 
each man tries to secure as much of the common product as he can 
fer himself, without regard to the rights of others. In a rough way, 
the simile is true. The more ambitious and energetic men strive to 
become manufacturers or distributers on a large scale, in order that, 
by thus securing control of the commercial arteries, they may extract, 
in the shape of profit, a portion of the wealth that must pass through 
their hands. They are anxious to gain wealth ; and this is the broad 
and open way. They apply themselves to the milking of the industrial 
organism with no more thought of their relation to their co-workers 
than a gold-seeker sifting auriferous sand. It is necessary to have 
men to manage and control production and distribution, and for their 
services they are entitled to a share in the common product ; but the 
shares should be only proportionate to the value of the services 
rendered. It is not less wrong for a man to take from the wealth 
created by the organised labour of his fellows more than is justly due 
to him, than to take that which is already recognised as the property 
of another. The one is essentially robbery as much as the other. 

But this principle is not recognised. The purpose of each is to 
secure as much wealth as he can for himself, without regard to the 
value of the service rendered. So thoroughly accepted is this immoral 
system, that the assertion that the stated principle ought to be recog- 
nised will, from its strangeness, be treated by a great part of our 
businessemen—even by some who sincerely think themselves to be 
honest--as ridiculous. Nor is it the wealthy and the controllers of large 
businesses who alone are at fault. The same spirit and conception 
obtains largely amongst the smaller traders ; and that the majority of 
our people are not offenders in this respect is perhaps less due to a 
superior morality than to absence of opportunity. The millionaires 
are but the lucky gamblers, or the more powerful grabbers, in the 
common game of gamble and grab. The one supreme rule is, ‘‘Get 
as much as you can.’’ There are some who conscientiously abstain 
from taking more profit than they consider themselves justly entitled 
to, as a return for their services, but they are few. 

It is this general disposition to prey on the community that 
constitutes one of our worst social evils. The unjust distribution of 
wealth is but an effect of this prime evil. The prevention of unjust 
acquisition of wealth is a duty of the State ; but it is not likely that 
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a just distribution will be attained until the greater part of our people 
endeavour to keep in honest relationship to the community. It is 
good to place a check on thieving, but it is better to so 
elevate the character of our citizens that there is no necessity for such 
acheck. What is wanted is not means of recovering unjustly acquired 
wealth, nor a system to prevent such unjust acquisition,—not these 
alone, but social honesty ;—a general recognition of the principle that 
each should contribute a fair share of the work necessary for the 
community’s needs, and none should take from the product of the 
organised labour a share greater in value than the service rendered. 
The day is far distant when recognition of this principle will itself 
secure the just distribution of wealth, but it is not the less important 
that it should be now recognised. Its value does not depend on its 
immediate general recognition ; it has a worth for each person, 
irrespective of his fellows. We are not to wait till all can act to it | 
before pressing for its recognition. Where we to do that, it never iy 
would be generally recognised. Not all our people have reached that 
moral stage at which one can resist the temptation to take what 
belongs to another, but yet we teach that theft is wrong. We are 
not deferring the teaching till every person can fully accept it. 

Mr. Carnegie says nothing about this aspect of the acquisition of 
wealth. The possession of excessive wealth, as he sees it, signifies 
not greed and disregard of justice, but extraordinary ability and 
industry. If in the exercise of these qualities for the benefit of the 
community a man accumulates somewhat more wealth than is due to 
him, it is merely an incidental evil of secondary importance, and it 
can be rectified after his death. He says, ‘‘It is not denied that the 
great administrator, whether as railroad-builder, steamship-owner, 
manufacturer, merchant, banker, is an exceptional man, or that 
millions honestly made in any useful occupation give evidence of 
ability, foresight, and assiduity above the common, and prove the man 
who made them a valuable member of society. In no wise, therefore, 
should such men be unduly hampered or restricted as long as they are 
spared.’’ No, it is not denied that the great administrator is an 
exceptional man; but it does not follow that it is allowed that our 
great administrators are represented by the millionaires. Neither will 
it be denied that ‘‘millions honestly made. . . . give evidence of 
ability, foresight, and assiduity above the common ;’’ but it will 
certainly be questioned how far millions are honestly made, and 
whether they prove the man who made them to be a particularly 
valuable member of society. 

Mr. Carnegie would have us think that to place a check on the 
acquisition of great wealth would seriously limit the scope for the 
exercise of rare abilities, and discourage industry. But is this the 
fact? There is scope in numberless ways for the employment of the 
highest human qualities. Whatever be the nature of a man’s talent, 
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he may find a way to use it. There are no obstructions put before 
him. The idea that a tax on wealth would discourage the use of rare 
abilities rests on the assumption that the exercise of talent and the 
acquisition of wealth, or the desire for wealth, are the same thing. 
The assumption cannot be allowed. They are not the same, but 
completely different things. Absence of pecuniary reward will not 
discourage the man of talent. Let a man have exceptional faculty of 
any kind—a genius for music, or literary expression, or invention, or 
chemistry—and he will make use of it; if need be, even at a loss. 
The essence of life to him is in the exercise of his faculty. Cases of 
this kind are so well-known that it is not necessary to give instances. 
It is not, of course, meant to maintain that men of exceptional talent 
ought to have no pecuniary reward, but only to show that absence of 
reward does not deter them. 

But the subject proper is not men of genius, but men of wealth— 
one at a considerable remove. To regard these two classes as being 
approximately the same, or as having a close relationship, is to show 
such a want of discrimination as would a ranking together of such 
men as Socrates, Roger Bacon, Milton, Franklin, and Emerson with 
Boss Crocker, Jay Gould, Whitaker Wright, and the gentry whose 
skill in finance was revealed by the recent South African War Stores 
Inquiry. The question in dispute is, Does the wealth of the very rich 
represent services of approximately equal value rendered to the com- 
munity, or is it the proceeds, or in part the proceeds, of polite and 
legal kinds of thieving ? 

Wealth is come by in many ways; and it is evident that the value 
of the services to the community of those who acquire it varies great- 
ly in different cases. Mr. Carnegie recognises this. He outlines the 
careers of a number of typical men of wealth, to show the varying de- 
gree of credit due to each. He rightly says, ‘‘ there is one class of 
millionaires whose wealth, in a much greater degree than others, may 
be credited to themselves ’’—the inventors. On the other hand, great 
wealth is drawn from the community by men who render no service 
whatever in return. Mr. Carnegie gives an instance of this kind. A 
young man was established as a farmer by his father, his land being 
given to him. The neighbouring village quickly developed into a 
city, and the value of the land was so greatly enhanced that the farm- 
er’s children were made millionaires. The community created all 
this wealth, as Mr. Carnegie acknowledges. It was in no degree due 
to ‘‘ valuable services ’’ from those who secured it. More than a 
small part of the wealth of the rich is gained in this manner. 

Another of Mr. Carnegie’s examples, set forth as one of the 
worthy ones, ‘‘sees that railroads in every direction are essential to 
the coming metropolis, and devotes himself to this field, obtains large 
interests therein. . . . He strains his credit, borrows great sums, 
buys the shares when prices are low, and floating on a tidal wave of 
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swelling prosperity, caused by the increased traffic of rapidly increas- 
ing communities, he soon becomes a multi-millionaire.’’ It will be 
allowed, as Mr. Carnegie claims, that this man ‘‘must be credited with 
remarkable ability ;’’ but the rendering of valuable service to the 
community is quite another matter. He did not make the railroads. 
When a population of sufficient density gathers, railroads are sure to 
be made for it, either by capitalists as a commercial enterprise, or by 
the State for public utility and convenience. Neither was the multi- 
millionaire’s perception that the rapid growth of the community would 
greatly increase the value of the railroads particularly meritorious : 
to see that does not require extraordinary intelligence. But he not 
only saw it—he acted on it; he secured control of the railways so 
that he could gather all the swelling profits for himself. There was 
nothing in this of value to the community, however ; it was only a 
clever forestalling. His aim was purely acquisitive ; and his effort 
had no creative value. If in the pursuit of his end he did render some 
useful service, it was merely incidental and unintentional. It is 
allowed that he had ability, foresight, and assiduity ; but we know 
that these qualities may be directed to a bad end. Something of 
ability, foresight, and assiduity are necessary to the house-breaker 
and the card-sharper. The possession of these qualities in itself 
cannot be allowed to be meritorious. It has to be asked to what end 
they are directed—good or bad. Wealth extracted from the com- 
munity as profit from a department of public service, irrespective of 
the creative value of the service rendered by the man who gains it, 
is what one supposes Mr. Carnegie will class as ‘‘honestly made ;’’ 
but judged by the standard of true ethics, it is not justly acquired ; 
and though the immorality of this manner of acquisition is not 
recognised to such a degree as to cause it to be generally regarded as 
‘“‘bad,’’ it will perhaps be allowed that effort directed to this end is 
not ‘‘good ;’’ that is, it does not benefit the community. Clear dis- 
crimination between such acquisitive effort and creative effort is of 
vital importance. It is only the contribution of real creative effort, 
either mental or physical, or both in combination, that entitles a man 
to a share in the products of the community’s organised industry. No 
small amount of ‘‘ability, foresight, and assiduity ’’ is spent to-day in 
purely acquisitive aims. Effort of this character has no just claim to 
any reward ; yet it is those who contribute this valueless service who 
gain the great shares. And what makes the matter worse is that the 
wealth which jn truth represents a predatory propensity is popularly 
regarded as a sign of merit, and of ‘‘valuable services’’ rendered to 
society! Our multi-millionaire would doubtless aid in some measure 
in the management of the railways, and for such effort he was, of 
course, entitled to a reward ; but, according to the scale by which 
similar services are paid for, he was not entitled to more than an 
insignificant fraction of the wealth he secured. 

This case is typical of the majority of the winners of wealth. The 
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aim is to secure control of some service or business; one, by 
preference, of the nature of a monopoly. It is because such services 
enable wealth to be easily extracted from the community that 
capitalists have recently fought so keenly against public bodies for the 
possession of tramways and other similar works. The attempt of the 
American Tobacco Trust to capture the British trade, three or four 
years ago, by the offer of an immense sum as bonus to its customers, 
furnishes another illustration of the fight for the control of the arteries 
of commerce, No one was so simple as to think that the managers 
of the Trust were actuated by beneficence. Their purpose was to 
gain a position which would enable them to extract profit. 

It is time this kind of enterprise were stripped of its gloss of merit 
and made known to be what it really is—dishonest and unjust. Those 
who extract wealth from the community often make a show of 
benevolence by giving some portion of their gains for the relief of the 
poor ; and this usually has the effect of causing them to be regarded 
as benefactors. But we must require men to be honest, before being 
generous. 

Our ideal of the society of the future is not only one in which, by 
the just distribution of wealth, all will be secured against the blight 
of poverty, but a community of intelligent, sympathetic, and justice- 
loving men and women, who, if not generously devoted to, and 
spending themselves for, the general well-being, at least each take 
care to preserve a just relationship to society. 

Yes; it will be allowed that the general recognition of this 
principle would be a great benefit to society, but how can we expect 
men who are profiting by disregarding it to accept it? What is a 
principle? Merely an idea; something intangible ; a no-thing, in 
fact. It is neither good to eat nor to look at. How, then, can it be 
expected that men will renounce all the good things that wealth will 
secure for this phantasm? Men—at anyrate, all men—are not such 
fools. 

Here we encounter the rank materialism of our time. We find 
that men act contrary to the laws of their higher nature because they 
are ignorant of those laws. We find that our social problem merges 
into a religious question. Our new society awaits the new religion, 
which, recognising the unity of the individual and society, will 
inculcate the vital truth that the individual advances his own well- 
being only by devotion to the well-being of society, and will thus 
sweep away the hideous fallacy that a man may promote his real 
interests by making a profit out of his fellows. 

Harry Hopcson. 





SOCIALISM AND THE LAW. 


Ir is recorded of the revolted peasants of 1381, the first practical 
Socialists who appeared in England, that in the course of their march 
upon London they put to death all lawyers who fell into their hands, 
giving as their reason that not till these were killed, would the land 
enjoy its old freedom again, No such drastic measures of reform 
were ever afterwards adopted, even by the Long Parliament. Yet 
though the instance of imperfect sympathy given is no doubt an 
extreme one, the relations between reformers and the law have never 
been cordial. The law is the voice of the majority. In a more 
intimate sense, it is the combined voice of its innumerable prac- 
titioners, upon whose individual note it re-acts with immense effect. 
As an institution based on what is best for mankind, it cannot well 
officially recognise that it is capable of improvement, at least from 
outside ; and it turns a very forbidding countenance upon those who 
would lay hands upon it. 

All lawyers have something of this superstitious reverence for the 
fabric of the law ; but it is strongest where, as in England, the law 
has been built up by a long course of judicial decisions, where it is 
in a word judge-made. At the time when our institutions were in 
the making, there was comparatively little direct legislation, and a 
very wide indirect judicial legislation. The common law courts 
exercised this power in matters falling within their jurisdiction ; and 
where their jurisdiction ended, that of the Chancellor began. There 
is nothing more remarkable in history than the vast fabric of equity 
jurisprudence built up during generations with little or no interference 
from the legislature, and side by side with the common law. A 
system of law so framed would naturally be admirably logical, and 
within the limits of its principles, just. But these principles were 
narrow, and permeated with aristocratic prejudices; the judges 
themselves were by birth and training of the governing class, and 
shared the political and social views of that class. In their indirect 
legislation they had an inevitable bias ; and judge-made law has been 
suspect to the democrat ever since Bentham brought analytical juris- 
prudence into fashion. 

The law of land tenure in England—the most unjust ever generally 
in force in a civilised country—was developed and crystallised by a 
long series of early judicial decisions. ‘The feudal system was estab- 
lished by the Norman Conquest, but those features of the land law 
which we regard as incident to that system are due to the judges. 
They gave a much more effectual protection to real than to personal 
property, and left the lessee very much at the mercy of the lessor. 
The legal confiscation to which the former is still subject at the end 
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of his term is a logical deduction from the maxim, Quidquid solo 
plantatur solo cedit. The law of treason was developed by judicial 
ingenuity from the comparatively innocent statute of Edward the 
Third into a weapon which could be used against almost any 
opposition to the Royal will. Libel, as understood by the judges, 
was a term covering such a variety of shades of defamation that 
Parliament was to interfere to fix for it a narrower application. 
The doctrine of common employment, under which a master was not 
liable to recompense a servant for an injury due to the negligence of 
a fellow-servant, was a rule of common law which has been virtually 
abrogated by legislation, And a combination of workmen in further- 
ance of a trade dispute was formerly by judicial decision a crime. 

It must be remembered, however, that this same judge-made law 
has done much in the way of social reform, which the legislature 
was not able or was not prepared todo, The gradual transformation 
of the villein into the copyholder was wrought through the Courts, 
and it was a legal decision, and not a Statute, that formally declared 
villenage to be abolished, just as it was a Court of Law that declared 
that slavery was contrary to the law of England. Leaseholders had 
relief from Chancery before they secured their present statutory 
rights. The right of common is secured to tenants of a manor by 
customary law. Among the rights that owe their origin to Chancery 
were those of a married woman to her separate estate secured to her 
by settlement, those of a mortgagor, and those of a person who has 
been induced by misrepresentation or by undue influence to part with 
his property. And it was a decision of the Courts so late as 1861 
that established the principle that a man has no legal right to com- 
pel his wife to live with him against her will. 

It would appear, then, that where judge-made law is bad, it is 
bad, not because of its inherent defects, but because its makers are 
subject to the bias of class-prejudice, and are blind to considerations 
of justice which cannot plead precedent or some analogy 
from precedent in their favour. The law of torts is an 
admirable example of a system of simple and logical principles 
deduced from a vast and confused mass of cases extending over 
generations. In dealing with the matters of private wrongs and 
their compensation, judges were not apt to be misled by political 
considerations, while political considerations were almost bound to 
intervene when they had to decide on such matters as the right of 
combination, or, to take a recent example, the claim of women to be 
admitted to practise at the Bar. Given a bench of judges who were 
all politically and socially enlightened, and judge-made law would 
be a potent instrument of reform. Given a bench of Socialists, and 
Socialism would be saved much of the labour which it must endure 
before it can make its influence felt on the legislature. It might, for 
instance, be decided that a local authority might, though not 
authorised by public or private legislation, trade with the ratepayers’ 
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money ; or build and let houses, even as it now builds gasworks and 
sells gas. Or it might be deduced from the present Poor-Law that 
there was nothing to prevent a Poor-Law authority granting pensions 
to deserving poor persons. 

It must be confessed, however, that the days of epoch-making 
judicial legislation are past, and that Socialists, like other citizens, pin 
their faith on the legislature. Judges and the public agree that the 
power of law-making, which must always necessarily reside in the 
bench, should be exercised only in the direction of carrying out prin- 
ciples already unmistakably laid down, and not in that of establishing 
new principles. But judges are the interpreters of Acts of Parliament, 
and Socialist legislation, like all other, will come within their purview. 
They cannot and would not deliberately defeat the intention of Parlia- 
ment ; but, according to their political temper, they can either much 
assist or much retard it. From what has been said, it will, I think, 
be evident that Socialists need not fear that the influence of the Bench 
will be exercised in the latter direction. Judges are and will always 
be appointed by the predominant party in the State ; if that party is 
Socialist, the judges whom it appoints will be Socialists also. In a 
word, the traditional mistrust of the law above referred to has been 
engendered mainly because lawyers have been drawn from a class 
tacitly hostile to the proletariat; let them be drawn from the 
proletariat (and in a Socialist régime the proletariat will be the nation) 
and the mistrust will vanish. 

A more interesting speculation is that which concerns the function 
of the law in a state in which Socialism is established. There is a 
notion current that in such a state the peace and amity prefigured by 
the prophet will prevail ; that there the lion will lie down with the 
lamb, and men will beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks. It is to be feared, however, that com- 
bativeness in man is a fixed quantity. It may satisfy itself in feuds, 
raids, or piratical expeditions ; or in platform oratory or litigation ; 
but whatever be its manifestations it remains essentially the same. 
There is no reason to believe that Socialists, who do not often agree 
now, will be brethren in the future. There will be divisions among 
them, such as Paul saw among the early Christians; differences 
personal and on public matters. How will these be settled? Not, 
certainly, by recourse to the rough and ready methods which even 
now we have all but abandoned. Not by oppressive class legislation, 
which even now is becoming difficult to carry. The answer is by 
litigation. The war of parties will be over when parties in our sense 
of the word do not exist ; the war of the forum will proceed and will 
grow keener. 

Those to whom this view of the matter is distasteful should 
remember that life under the new régime will no doubt be simple— 
but simple with a simplicity that will spring from the exquisite balance 
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of a vast number of contending forces. Life is sufficiently complex 
now ; but we can only dimly conceive the elaborate machinery that 
will be necessary for its conduct in the Socialist state. Conceive the 
community carrying out all the operations that the private capitalist 
now carries out; conceive it acting as the universal landlord, the 
universal employer, and the universal moneylender. What a vast 
array of councils, committees, and commissions will be necessary ; at 
how many points will the life of the individual touch the corporate 
life! If one considers the financial relations alone of the new bodies, 
one has a glimpse of intricacies compared with which our present 
elaborate system of local taxation is simplicity itself. Then the new 
bodies will have a connection, more or less close, with the central 
authority, The present central authority exercises a controlling and 
an initiating influence whieh is roughly effective, It pays grants, 
é.g,, tewards the east of the police and the upkeep of reads, whieh it 
may withhold if the police are inefficient or the roads are neglected, 
It appoints auditors to audit lecal accounts, and surcharges illegal 
payments, approves or disapproves local bye-laws, and on occasions 
may apply to the Court to compel a recalcitrant local authority to do 
its duty, The new system will probably see not a weakening, but a 
strengthening and extension of the power of the central body. And 
the individual who will be not less capable of mistake, and not more 
reasonable and disinterested than he is at present, will be in close 
relation with all the new corporate creations. At present he is hardly 
aware of the existence of his municipal authority except when the 
election comes round or the assessment note is delivered. Then he 
will be compelled to take account of it in many or most actions of his 
life. He can hardly escape being himself a part of it; for its 
functions will be so multifarious that it will be compelled to enlist the 
aid of all its capable citizens. 

In a word, there will be many more wheels in the machinery of 
life, and with an increase in the number of wheels, there will be an 
increase in the chance of friction. The combative element before 
referred to, which is as strong in the Socialist as in the rest of 
humanity, will find innumerable provocations, and it will satisfy itself 
by a recourse to law. A glance at history will shew that a change 
in the character and locus of the struggle which men appear doomed 
to wage with their fellows always accompanies civilisation. The 
ancient Romans and the early English were the most aggressive 
nations of the world. They were also the first to discover that private 
feuds, conducted by way of raids, robberies, and pitched battles, were 
a source of weakness and danger to the state. They replaced this 
method by that of litigation, which was at first an alternative to 
private war, and afterwards as the state grew strong enough to. 
enforce its will, supplanted it altogether. The pantomime of the 
early Roman action recalls the proceedings of the two men who have: 
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met to fight their quarrel out at the edge of the sword. From this 
primitive refinement sprang the two thousand books of law from which 
Justinian made up his Digest and the labyrinth of Statutes and 
decided cases which compose English law. The motion has not spent 
itself ; and the Socialist state will, as we are endeavouring to shew, 
give an opportunity for its further development. 

No system of jurisprudence can dispense with judge-made law. 
Common law is merely another name for the same thing. A statute 
must be general in its language, and its application to particular cases 
is the work of the judge. This is really a kind of subordinate legis- 
lation, and ends by creating a body of law which to all intents and 
purposes is as important to the lawyer as the statute itself, Apart, 
however, fram its necessity, there are features of judge-imade law 
which make it peculiarly appropriate to a socialistic society, We 
must consider that in such a society, judges will he without class bias 
and prejudice, Personal predilections, no doubt, they will have, but 
it is not from these that the injustices of the past have sprung, The 
law as they declare it wiil be in accordance with the changing moral 
needs and sympathies of the community, This has been an advantage 
of judge-made law in the days when the legislature was inert and 
unwilling to move, and will continue to be an advantage of it when 
the legislature from sheer press of work will be forced to leave much 
undone that it would desire to do. It is law made to meet difficulties 
and to settle disputes which actually occur. This has made it, and 
will continue to make it, a favourite of lawyers; it will no doubt 
endear it to a generation that of all generations will be least patient 
of remedies for hypothetical diseases. Further, its principles are 
not rigid like the terms of a statute; in the process of time it may 
suffer changes and be applied to purposes which its original maker 
never dreamt of. We are, perhaps, not too sanguine if we add that 
the differences between men in the new society will be intellectual 
only, However keenly these may be contested, they will not, or 
should not, embitter the relation of the litigants; and the judge’s 
task will be easier if the issue is cleared of personal heats and 
animosities, 

It would seem, however, that two changes will be necessary. 
First, justice will be cheap. In this respect it will resemble many 
commodities which at present have a fancy price. A state which 
holds all its resources for the benefit of all its citizens will never 
consent that a right so important as that to justice should be out of 
the reach of about half of them, as it is at present. Incidentally, the 
cheapness of justice will increase the number of litigants. But the 
differences of litigants have always been the raw material, out of 
which the fabric of judge-made law has been built. And under the 
new system they will have the honour of contributing to the result 
without the ruinous expense which that honour has hitherto entailed. 
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Secondly, the law will be codified ; and the process of codification 
will be a continuous one, so that new decisions will be incorporated 
into the general body of codified law at regular intervals. This 
reform is a natural consequence of the cheapening of justice. When 
lawyers’ fees are subjected to the general levelling process of the 
Socialist state, lawyers will cease to desire that the law should be kept 
as obscure as possible to laymen. 

Of criminal law in the new state there is less to be said. One has 
need of a robust faith in human nature to believe that crime will have 
disappeared. On the other hand its favourite breeding grounds— 
ignorance and poverty—will lie within continually narrowing limits ; 
and it may well be that it will be a sporadic growth, properly 
diagnosed as a mental rather than a moral phenomenon. But criminal 
law has always been less judiciary than civil law ; and in our own 
time it is almost entirely a creature of statute, the function of the 
judge in regard to it being executory only. The last generation has 
seen the criminal law cease to be merely punitive and become refor- 
matory also. The First Offenders’ Act and the Probation of Offenders 
Act are indications of a change in the official view of crime, as the 
present prison regulations are indications of a change in the official 
view of the obligation of the State to leaven punishment with refor- 
matory influences. A development of State action on these lines is 
all that may be expected. Of course, crimes may become obsolete, 
and in that case prisons will disappear, as they did from William 
Morris’s ‘‘Nowhere,’’ and the problem of the criminal will be solved. 
But in any case the matter is one for the legislature rather than the 
judge. 

Such is the hopeful picture of that somewhat austere matron, the 
Law, smiling approval and promise on the New Age which she has 
hitherto been believed to regard with the grimmest aspect. 


WatterR Hocc. 

















ECONOMY IN EDUCATION. 


Economy is a word of connotations so wide that it suggests a treatise 
rather than an article—a treatise which should deal with fundamental 
conceptions that materialise in concrete organisations ; which also 
should point out the defects in idea as well as in personnel and prac- 
tical effectiveness of existing institutions. 

Such a treatise on education would be large to the point of vague- 
ness ; we must, therefore, be content to consider our subject, for the 
most part, at anyrate, from the point of view which the phrase 
suggests to the ratepayer. 

And when we remember the rapid growth during recent years of 
public expenditure and public indebtedness as a whole, we realise how 
important the ratepayer’s point of view is in reality. However effec- 
tively a wave of prosperity may ease public burdens for a time, there 
is always the danger that in lean years the cry for retrenchment will 
become irresistible. And when that is the case, which of the public 
services is likely first to feel the effect of the pruning knife? Not, 
surely, those of which the material utility is beyond dispute, like gas 
and water, nor those of undoubted convenience, like the municipal 
trams ; not those which yield profits in relief of the rates ; but those 
rather which swallow up large sums, and show but little in the way 
of returns ; or, at anyrate, of returns which strike the imagination 
of the ratepayer, and thus convince him that he is getting value for 
his money. He can hardly be expected to feel enthusiasm for, let us 
say, the Public Health department, which is engaged rather in 
stopping deterioration than in making positive advances of an 
imposing character. 

Public Education is in a very similar position. The sums it 
swallows are large; and, in return, it holds out the prospect of a 
harvest of some sort (for nobody seems to be quite certain of the 
nature of the seed to be sown or the kind of crop to expect) at a more 
or less distant date. The liberal financing of education requires, in 
short, more faith than is always to be found in the breast of the 
ratepayer. 

The ratepayer has, moreover, other reasons for his timidity where 
education is concerned. One of the Clauses which the Lords wished 
to add to the late Education Bill laid down the principle that ‘‘Any 
training or instruction of any kind whatever, and any like purpose 
which the Board of Education determine to be an educational 
purpose,’’ shall henceforth become part of the duties of the local 
education authorities. The death of the Bill does not involve the 
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destruction of this principle, which is, on the contrary, very much 
alive, and is manifesting itself continually in new directions. 

We realise to-day more clearly than we have ever done before the 
significance of childhood ; the possibilities latent in the rising gener- 
ation ; the consequent necessity for the proper upbringing of the 
nation’s children. We are beginning, therefore, to look upon the 
school, not so much as a place for book learning, as the machinery 
for moulding the English of the future, and to regard education as 
including all that pertains to the well-being of childhood. Into the 
changes that this widened view must eventually make, in the organis- 
ation, curricula, and teaching methods of the schools, as well as into 
the character, work and status of the teacher, we cannot now enter.! 
The point for immediate consideration is this: in the name of 
education more advances of a novel and, to some, disturbing character 
are being made than in any other direction ; the school is rapidly 
becoming the centre of social activities and experiments which do not 
commend themselves to everybody ; it has long ceased to be a mere 
cramming establishment. 

In itself, this development is to be welcomed ; it will bring life and 
reality into the schoolroom, and increase the interest of parents in the 
school career of their children; it is an acknowledgment of the 
possibilities of the school and an attempt to make use of existing 
institutions for novel purposes ; it, in short, places the school at the 
head of the social advance. But the pioneer is always in a difficult 
position ; he is always on the margin of popular disapproval, and 
is seldom—if ever—supported by the good wishes of those who have to 
pay for his failures, and are as often as not unable to see any practical 
gain in his successes. One false step, one too rapid or too extensive 
advance on the part of those who are responsible for the development 
of the social activities of the school may, as it were, jolt the ratepayer 
into a frightened awakening. The further he has been carried uncon- 
sciously along the path of advance, the further back is the panic- 
stricken retreat likely in turn to be carried; in the general-loss of 
credit which results from imprudent or over-hasty experiments, in the 
bankruptcy of the latest advances, older institutions, which have 
received at least the tacit approval of public silence, are overwhelmed 
as well, and the borders of public activity suddenly shrink like a 
released rubber ring, leaving outside the public scope much of the 
most fruitful work of the time—work which will have to be brought 
again within the circle of the public business at a later date. 

Should the ratepayer choose, then, for various reasons, to 
economise on education, he has what appears to him to be a good 
excuse ready to hand. He can, that is to say, remind his critics that 
hitherto education has been simply the arena in which Church and 


1 Dealt with in “ Tekel’’ (Part II, Chapters II and III), by Frank J. Adkins 
(Sonnenschein). 
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Chapel have fought out their differences. The ratepayer may well 
object to keeping the ring for these stalwarts ; and in buttoning up 
his pockets on such grounds he can at the same incidentally and 
unobtrusively, but nevertheless quite effectively, check school experi- 
ments of which he is afraid. 

The ratepayer can do these things more easily than the taxpayer, 
who has to deal, not with a local Council, the members of which may 
be met on bowling greens or round billiard tables, but with Imperial 
Parliament itself, protected as it is by all its complexities and 
inner workings. It would therefore appear to be good policy to make 
education more and more a national and less and less a local burden, 
especially as the Commission appointed after East Ham refused any 
longer to bear its education burden, i.e., after Easter 1905, has just 
pointed out the glaring inequalities in the amount of the education 
rate in different districts. West Ham has an education rate of 2s. 3d. 
in the pound ; while Sutton Coldfield has a 13d. rate, i.e., West Ham 
has a burden fifteen times as heavy as Sutton Coldfield’s. 

A beginning in the direction of nationalising the education charges 
might well be made with the training of teachers, which is now largely 
in the hands of the local authorities: These authorities naturally wish 
to secure that the teachers for whose training they have partly paid 
should repay the cost of their training by service under the authority 
which financed them. This policy is tending to divide England into 
education-tight compartments, and the best means of checking a 
tendency which is full of danger to the future of English education 
is obviously to train teachers out of national funds, and thereby free 
them from the obligation to teach in any given district. It is to be 
hoped also that nationally trained teachers would be free to teach, not 
‘only in any part of the land, but also in any grade of school for which 
their qualifications fitted them, and should cease to be restricted to 
elementary schools, as they are at present. The removal of arbitrary 
barriers always makes for economy, because it results in better adjust- 
ment, and lessens unnecessary friction. | Now that all grades of 
education are placed under the local authority, all schools should be 
equally open to properly qualified teachers ; the unification of educa- 
tional administration implies the unity of the teaching profession—a 
unity which must be emphasised by the existence of an undivided 
register. 

The national training of teachers would be a relief to the local 
‘education rates, and a Treasury that is almost buried beneath the 
windfalls of the Death Duties and a surplus of millions, ought not to 
shirk a burden of so obviously national a character. There are also 
other adjustments, not between the national and the local exchequers, 
‘but between the various departments of the same local authority that 
‘would produce the same effect. 

Although the schools are being increasingly used for other than 
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purely intellectual purposes their new functions are still in reality off- 
shoots of existing departments of the local administration. The 
schools are being given their new duties because the whole of the 
child population already passes through their doors, and is handled 
by the teachers with knowledge and discrimination. But while it is. 
agreed that these duties are best performed by the school authorities, 
and should, therefore, remain in the hands of the latter, yet for the 
purposes of municipal accounts the expenses which they entail might 
well figure with fairness in the books of other departments. Let us. 
take, by way of illustration, the schools for the mentally deficient. 
These schools are really hospitals ; their object is to prevent insanity 
—and so save the Asylums’ account—rather than to train the citizen. 
The cost per head of such schools is considerably greater than that of 
ordinary schools; some sort of ‘‘ after care’’ is also required to 
supplement the work of the school itself; and, as we differentiate 
more and more—as we shall do, of course, the further we advance— 
between the children in our schools, the more numerous are special 
schools of one sort and another likely to become. The feeding, the 
medical inspection, the physical development (including, as it should, 
the provision of playing fields) of school children, will each in turn 
become the duty of the education authority, and the education rate 
will be correspondingly swollen by these and still more novel charges ; 
while other municipal departments, profiting by the activity of the 
Education Committee, will be able to do their own work with ever- 
increasing economy. _Inter-departmental readjustment ought to be 
possible ; it would be simply a matter of bookkeeping ; but if the 
readjustment under discussion involved the loss to the schools of their 
newer activities, the loss would be greater than the gain. There: 
ought, however, not to be much danger of any loss of this kind now 
that municipal administration is sufficiently unified for joint action 
between departments to be possible. The best solution to this: 
difficulty would, however, consist not in any readjustment at all, but 
in a consolidation of the whole of the rates into a lump sum, the 
demand note for which should not reveal the relative amounts of the 
different rates ; a unified administration implies a unified rate. 


Turning now to the provision of actual education, we find that the: 
economical ratepayer is only too ready to distinguish between that 
which is compulsory and that which is optional. He sees that he: 
must bear the burden of the elementary schools with the best grace he 
can; but in the provision of Higher Education, he still enjoys con- 
siderable liberty. Here, therefore, he is free to economise if he 
wishes ; and here, too, he can effect real economies if he thinks of 
educational efficiency, and that only. Overlapping is a prominent 
feature in the domain of higher education, and is usually due to social 
cleavage. In great industrial centres, where social differences are 
not emphasised, the efficiency of education has been greatly increased 
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by the easy co-ordination which it has been possible to bring about 
among institutions other than elementary schools. Although the 
education rates in these areas have increased, the ratepayer yet feels. 
that he is getting value for his money when he sees that the connexion 
between the various grades of education is practicable, and that his 
child is actually climbing the educational ladder. In other districts, 
however, and notably in London, social differences have proved a 
distinct hindrance to the effective re-organisation of education. The 
Londoner may hug his social distinctions, but he must at least be 
made to realise that they are not to be had for nothing; that the 
competition between schools of different types, but doing the same 
sort of work, is often wasteful and bitter ; and that the price paid 
for this duplication is often the rejection of the bright child of poor 
parents. We cannot afford this waste of national brain power. 

When called upon to meet the expenses of higher education, the 
ratepayer looks with a very natural envy upon endowments ; and in 
so far as the latter have been diverted from their original purpose of 
helping the children of the poor to get education, his envy is justifiable. 
But he is hardly likely to realise the fact that endowments are not 
always an unmixed blessing. Such is, however, often the case. 
Endowments are apt to fasten the ideas of the pious founder irre- 
vocably upon a system which must above all things keep itself elastic 
and move with the times ; any endowment which hinders so necessary 
"a process is in reality a waste, and not an economy. If, therefore, 
local authorities accept help from endowments, they run the risk of 
losing the power they now possess of shaping education according to 
the necessities of their day and generation, as endowments ensure to 
trustees and governors a power of moulding education and of resisting 
educational tendencies, which they are not always sufficiently 
enlightened to use with advantage. 

One other branch of higher education must be touched upon, 
because, although its value is freely recognised, there is an occasional 
tendency to stint it. The Evening Schools are filled with young men 
and women who attend voluntarily ; the schools are, therefore, 
obviously meeting a real demand, and at the same time are manufac- 
turing a public opinion favourable to education, which the elementary 
day schools cannot so well foster, for the simple reason that attendance 
at day school is still to some extent merely a matter of compliance 
with the law. - It must not be imagined that Evening Schools simply 
teach again the elementary subjects, which their pupils have forgotten 
since they left day school. On the contrary, much of the work is of 
a high type. Particularly is this the case on the Higher Commercial 
side, where classes on Banking and Currency, Marine Insurance, 
Foreign Exchanges, Economics, Economic History, Accountancy, 
and so forth, are held weekly from September to Easter or Whitsun. 
These classes aim at giving clerks and others an insight into the 
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principles which underlie the daily routine of their business, as well as 
a view of processes and operations outside the immediate circle of 
their daily work. The value of these courses was recently demon- 
strated in a striking manner. A clerk in a shipping office had been 
sent by his employer to enquire of an underwriter about a certain 
payment then in dispute between the two. The underwriter could not 
make the clerk understand his point, and so sent him on to the average 
adjuster, who was equally unsuccessful. Both were apparently 
lacking in the art of exposition, or else could not see the wood for the 
trees. Later, the clerk raised the point in evening class, and had it 
cleared up for him in less than five minutes by the lecturer—who was 
not a business man at all, but simply a day-school teacher, who could 
put things clearly, working double shifts to supplement his meagre 
day-school salary. As success in the examinations for which these 
evening classes prepare often results in a rise of salary, there might be 
grounds for raising the fees in some, though not all, of the classes held 
in Evening Schools. It would at anyrate be a great mistake to close 
higher commercial classes because the numbers in them are small ; 
yet this in the general tendency. 


We said at the beginning that we did not propose to deal with 
questions affecting the internal economy of schools ; but there is one 
matter that ought, perhaps, to be touched upon briefly before we con- 
clude. In schools of all grades there is an amount of clerical work 
which seriously interferes with the teachers’ real business. In the 
Elementary Schools the Head Teacher is often reduced by the number 
of returns and reports required by the local and the central authorities 
to the position of a correspondence and statistics clerk ; and when 
this is the case the school loses the services of the best and most 
experienced teacher on the building ; being afflicted in his stead with an 
over-teased official who is only too likely to affect those under him with 
his own fidgetiness. In some cases the head master, who has no time 
to teach, and is occasionally even forbidden to teach, actually loses 
touch with the real difficulties and problems of the teaching, which 
should be after all his first concern. Surely a junior clerk in these 
schools would be an economy ; and if when not engaged in clerical 
work he could be sent round the neighbourhood to hunt up absentees 
—possibly on a bicycle—instead of the attendance officer, who at 
present does the work, his time would be well filled, and school 
attendance would be improved by the closer connexion which would 
be established between the attendance officer and the actual teachers 
of the children. If heads were, further, allowed a freer hand than 
they now as a rule possess, much expensive, cumbrous-—and dilatory 
—machinery might be scrapped at the central office of the authority. 
The Head is most valuable when he is looking after the teaching ; he 
should also take a regular share in the instruction, not only ‘‘to keep 
his hand in,’’ but to give his assistants time for preparation and 
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marking, and above all to get to know the boys under him—to whom 
when they leave he will have to give ‘‘characters ’’—by regular con- 
tact in the class-room. As the social possibilities of the Elementary 
School become more utilised, the amount of clerical work will be 
increased, and then a clerk or two will become really necessary ; at 
present they would be a great convenience and economy. Many 
Evening Schools already have clerks attached to them; the day 
schools should be treated with equal liberality. In the Secondary 
Schools, the preparation of the Terminal Report on each scholar 
involves a great deal of labour ; and the Report itself is not without 
its bad effects. The wisdom of putting figures—marks, position on 
class lists, and so forth—into the hands of parents is very doubtful ; 
the parent is apt to read into these figures more than they will bear ; 
he is apt to think that his child’s development in school can be 
assessed as exactly as his own year’s gains in business. Marks and 
figures should, on the contrary, be kept by the teacher—who knows. 
how to read them—purely for his own guidance: the notes in his 
case-book, as it were. A general statement of progress should be— 
and would be for most parents—quite sufficient ; although it would, 
of course, always be open for a parent who wished for a more detailed 
account of his child’s school career to call at the school, and there, 
perhaps, be shown figures by a master who would explain their real 
significance. If some such modification of the present system were: 
introduced, many children would be saved from undeserved censure: 
at home, and the unhealthy excitement which too often attends the 
publication of successive mark lists in school—lists which alter again 
and again the relative positions of those who are struggling for high 
places—would be abated. The excitement at the end of a term is: 
often in too marked contrast with the calm of the earlier work ;_ the: 
mark system is apt to make the children mercenary and narrow in 
their studies and suspicious and watchful in their relations with each 
other ; they come to think that their duty towards their neighbour 
is to keep their eye on him, lest he should gain marks by underhand 
means. Schools worked on the mark system become, in short, too 
much like the shady side of the commercial world to be ideal training 
grounds for children. Mark lists, moreover, not only over-stimulate 
the best ; they unduly discourage the weakest children by filling 
them with despair. The only children who can possibly be benefited 
by orders of merit are the ‘‘slackers,’’ and it seems a wasteful method 
to attempt to urge these on by means which have a bad effect upon 
their class mates. When detailed reports are entered into a book 
term by term, as is the case usually with Pupil Teachers, the book 
often becomes as potent for evil as a criminal’s record of past 
convictions. 

So long, however, as detailed terminal reports continue, they 
should at least be made out as far as possible by clerks, who are, as: 
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a rule, able to do this sort of work better than teachers. It is quite 
ludicrous, for instance, to see a Head instructing a highly qualified 
staff in the manner in which he wishes the envelopes containing the 
Reports to be addressed. It is absurd to weary the teacher—who 
should be kept fresh above all things, and who already finds the 
marking of exercises a great drain upon his freshness—with work 
which could be done better by a junior clerk. The last economy we 
would suggest would be the substitution of an extra clerk or two for 
the man in uniform one so often sees in the school hall. 

There are, of course, many other economies ; as, for instance, 
‘*mixed’’ schools and ‘‘combined’’ departments ; but the effect of 
these economies, the question, indeed, whether they are entitled to 
the name, are matters for the educational reformer rather than the 
ratepayer, and are therefore beyond the scope of this article. , 


FRANK J. ADKINS. 


Since this article was printed, Manchester has decided not to 
build a training college, for the reason that the training of teachers is 
a national, not a local, business ; and that teachers trained by one 
local authority cannot be prevented from taking posts sooner or later 
under another. West Ham also, to effect a reduction of a penny on 
the education rate, is attempting to interfere with the scale of its 
teachers’ salaries ; and, lastly, Mr. McKenna has been reminded that 
institutions receiving Government grants have rejected students from 
motives of class prejudice. 





THE ALIEN QUESTION. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE QUESTION IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PRESENT DATE. 


I. GENERAL. 


THE immigration of foreigners into every country in the world has 
continually taken place. 

With the exception of England, all immigration in Europe has 
been comparatively insignificant, and this has also been the case with 
regard to Asia, North Africa and South America. Any point which 
has arisen in these countries in connection with the matter has been 
met with unimportant legislation and police regulations. 

In England, North America, South Africa and Australia immigra- 
tion has, at times, been on a very large scale, and immigrants can 
only have been attracted to these countries by reason of the better 
conditions prevailing in them than in the countries from which they 
have come. 

Throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century a large num- 
ber of immigrants have made their way into the United States of 
America. Americans were quick to perceive the great amount of evil 
which was caused by these aliens, and they were likewise quick to 
legislate. The United States of America were, in fact, pioneers of 
legislation in the alien question. American law has generally formed 
the basis of all legislation in other countries. 

In 1847 the first restrictive Act was passed in America, and from 
that date to the present time, a large number of comprehensive laws 
have been put into operation. 

The object of the law in America has been the exclusion of contract 
labour; the exclusion of persons who were likely to become a public 
charge; and diseased and other undesirable people. 

That the effect of the American law has been successful the follow- 
ing figures prove. In 1902 4,974 undesirable aliens were denied ad- 
mittance to America and 465 were expelled within the same year. Of 
the 4,974 debarred 3,944 were persons who were likely to become a 
public charge, cabin as well as steerage passengers being examined. 
It has been calculated that after the passing of a rigorous Act in 1893, 
50,000 passengers were deterred from booking passages to America 
in view of the fact that they would probably not be permitted to land. 
All the other Acts have undoubtly had a similar deterrent effect. 

In Australia, to which a large number of persons have also gone 
from time to time, immigration has in many ways proved detrimental 
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to the inhabitants. It was not, however, until 1901 that the Immigra- 
tion Restriction Act was adopted with the purpose of keeping out 
undesirable aliens. An important feature of this Act was the clause 
preventing the importation of contract labour. Canada, South 
Africa and New Zealand, which at intervals have also been subjected 
to extensive immigrations with bad effects, have made laws on very 
much the same basis as Australia, with the exception of the contract 
labour clause. The working of the Acts in all these countries has 
been attended with beneficial results. 


II. HISTORICAL NOTE. 


At intervals during the history of England a number of foreigners 
have landed on these shores. On several occasions the immigration 
was on a very considerable scale, and it had no little effect upon the 
natives. 

After the Norman Conquest in 1066 thousands of foreigners, seek- 
ing new scope for their energies, made England their abode. A num- 
ber of these merely adopted the profession of arms, but the majority 
of the remainder settled down to agricultural and other pursuits. To- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century an immigration of Flemish took 
place, and about a hundred years later considerable numbers of 
Huguenots sought homes in this country. Both these latter periods 
of immigration were caused by the persistent persecution to which the 
immigrants were subjected in their own countries on account of their 
religious principles. The advantages which accrued to the English 
through the settlement of the Flemish and Huguenots were consider- 
able. Most of the emmigrants were skilled to no small extent in 
some trade, and they naturally followed their accustomed occupation 
in their new homes. ‘The result was the English trade made great 
progress, The end of the nineteenth, and the commencement of the 
twentieth century has been remarkable for the immigration of a large 
number of foreigners into England, The majority of these immi- 
grants have been Jews who have left thelr adopted country, Russia, 
because of the persecution to which they were subjected, There Is 
little doubt that they came to England on account of the liberty ac- 
corded to everyone in this country, 

The balance of the immigrants have been persons of almost every 
nationality. 


II]. CONSEQUENCES OF THE RECENT IMMIGRATION. 


It has already been pointed out that the immigration into this country 
at the time of the Norman Conquest, and also the Flemish and 
Huguenot immigrations, had a beneficial effect. It would be difficult 
to attribute any good results to the alien immigration of the last 20 
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years, but the evils which have been produced in this country are 
numerous. 


Alien immigrants have arrived in this country in a destitute con- 
dition and have soon become a public charge. Their mode of living 
has been insanitary, and they have always been peculiarly subject to 
infectious diseases, with a consequent bad effect on the public health. 
A large number of the immigrants were convicted criminals, danger- 
ous anarchists and persons of immoral character when they lainaed 
in England. These aliens have continued their career of crime in 
their adopted country. The immigrants, both skilled and unskilled, 
have proved themselves willing to work at much lower rates of pay 
than the native worker, with the result that natives have been dis- 
placed. As soon as the aliens have saved a little money they have at 
once set up in business for themselves, to the detriment of the native 
shop-keepers, and they have also sweated the persons which they have 
taken into their employ. The alien immigrants have always settled 
in a few districts. The housing accommodation in these districts has 
been limited, and the immigrants have soon caused overcrowding, the 
outcome being that the native population has been eventually driven 
away. . 

In 1891, according to the census returns, the population of the 
United Kingdom was 37,732,922 of which 219,523 were aliens. In 
1901 the census returns gave the population of the United Kinkdom as 
41,458,721 of which 286,925 were aliens, or an increase in the alien 
population in ten years of 67,402. 

The number of aliens who have entered this country has increas- 
ed every year. Although a number of these have been en route to 
other countries, the majority have stopped in England and added con- 
siderably to the already large alien population. 

Out of the 286,925 aliens in the United Kingdom in 1901, 125,377 
were inhabitants of London, 11,747 of Manchester, 8,974 of Liverpool 
and 7,426 of Leeds. The majority of the aliens who have landed year 
by year in England have disembarked at the Port of London, although 
numbers have gone to the other places mentioned, The balance of 
the alien population and immigration are distributed in various other 
centres, To the largest extent, therefore, the question has effected 
London, This City, in most cases, consequently affords an illustra- 
tion of what has happened on a different scale at the other places in 
which aliens have settled, 

With regard to the destitution amongst aliens, a Customs 
Official, whose duty involved boarding vessels bringing alien steerage 
immigrants from Hamburg to London has said that the proportion of 
passengers on board who had no means in 1901-2 was 24.8 per cent. 

In 1901 Poor Law Relief was granted to 2,766 aliens in the 
Metroplis, and in 1902 the figure was 3,234. In 1903 3,681 and in 
1904 4,162 aliens were in receipt of relief. In London in 1900 5,439 
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Jews were relieved by the London Jewish Board of Guardians, and the 
numbers have increased practically every year since. 

This relief has been granted at the expense of the English rate- 
payers. 

Many of the immigrants on arrival in London have been in a 
state of great weakness. A number of children have arrived with the 
immigrants suffering from a contagious disease called granular 
ophthalmia. The Medical Officer of Health for the Port of London 
stated some two or three years ago that passengers arriving from 
Libau, and other ports, have been in a very verminous condition. 

These are facts which have had an extremely bad effect on the 
public health. 

In 1901 the total alien population of England and Wales was 
247,758 and out of this total 2,880 aliens were sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the year ending March 31st, 1902. 

In five years from 1899 to 1903 13,144 aliens were committed to 
prison in England and Wales. In 1902-3 3,449 aliens were prisoners 
and in 1904 there were 4,774. 

The Chairman of the County of London Sessions, whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over the whole of the County of London, said in 1903 
that the percentage of aliens tried in this court north of the Thames 
had risen from 7 per cent. in 1892 to 11 per cent. in 1900, to 22 per 
cent. at the October Sessions in 1902 and to 25 per cent. at the first 
Sessions held in 1903. 

In the C Division of the London Police, the charges against pros- 
titutes numbered in 1892 256 against natives and 150 against foreign- 
ers, while in 1902 the figures were 350 and 347 respectively. 

These figures show that a large amount of crime in this country 
has been committed by aliens. As a consequence, the public funds 
have again been freely spent in the maintenance of alien criminals. 

With regard to the industrial and economic effect of aliens in Eng- 
land, English Trade Union Officials have stated as a positive fact 
that aliens have accepted hours of labour and rates of wages which 
English workmen would not accept, the result being that there has 
been a distinct displacement of native workers by aliens. An 
Inspector has estimated that the prices of certain classes of work in 
several centres has been reduced by 50 per cent. owing to the compe- 
tition of the aliens. Jews employed in the tailoring trade have worked 
16, 17 and even 18 hours a day regularly. In many cases they have 
gone to work on Thursday at 6 o’clock and have not left off until 
Friday night at 12, or sometimes later still. This has been done for 
very low wages. It has been officially reported that an alien employed 
27 persons to work exceptionally long hours at low wages. The 
workshop consisted of two tiny rooms with beds and mattresses for 
sleeping fixed round the walls. This is one instance of the sweating 
which has been carried on by aliens. 
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With respect to the fact that overcrowding has been caused by 
aliens a few figures in one district of London must suffice. In 1901 
the population of Stepney was 298,600 and 99,179, or one third, were 
returned as overcrowded, this being entirely due to the influx of aliens. 
In 10 years it has been estimated that 52,000 English have been com- 
pelled to leave Stepney. In the same district in 1881 there were 
15,998 aliens and in 1901 54,310. Although housing accommodation 
increased to an extent in the intervening period, it did not increase 
in the same proportion as the population, and overcrowding, there- 
fore, was the result. 

It must be at once realised how exceedingly detrimental all these 
and other conditions have proved to the inhabitants of the various 
large centres affected, and the evils have been by no means abated 
since. 

It may well be asked why the English ratepayers have kept aliens 
who have been unable to keep themselves, why they have borne the 
cost of detecting and supporting alien criminals, why the native work- 
er has been permitted to suffer severe competition in business at the 
hands of the aliens, and why the aliens have been allowed to displace 
the native born population from their legitimate work and housing 
accommodation. 

It is because the State has not kept the undesirable aliens out of 
the country by legislation. 


IV. LEGISLATION, 


Although laws have been in force for several hundred years in Eng- 
land with regard to aliens, these laws have been principally made with 
respect to regulating aliens when once in this country, their civil 
rights and their expulsion in time of war. 

The Aliens Registration Act of 1836 required that Masters of 
Vessels should register particulars regarding aliens landing on these 
shores. 

The first step to prevent aliens from entering this country was not 
taken until 1888. In 1888 a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to enquire into the matter of immigration 
and this Committee reported in 1889. Some two or three years later 
a measure was introduced into the House of Lords with regard to the 
exclusion of aliens, but it shared the same fate as a further bill pre- 
sented in 1898---neither of them was made law. In 1902 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to enquire into alien immigration. This 
Commission reported in August 1903. 

In brief the Commissioners made the following recommenda- 
tions :--- 

1. That certain undesirable alien immigrants should be prevented 
from entering England; 
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2. That certain aliens already in this country should be expelled; 

3. That regulations with regard to the overcrowding of aliens 
in the centres affected should be made; and 

4. That a State Immigration Department should be formed, 
with the necessary central and branch administrative arrangements. 

In 1904 a restrictive measure was introduced into the House of 
Commons based on the recommendations of the Commission, but it 
was eventually dropped. 

On April 18th, 1905, a bill was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons which passed all its stages both in the Lower and Upper Houses. 
The Royal Assent was finally given to this bill on the 11th August, 
1905, when it became the Aliens Act, 1905. 


V. WORKING OF THE 1905 ACT. 


The persons excluded from this country by the Act of 1905 are as 
follows :--- 

Immigrants who cannot show that they have sufficient funds to 
support themselves and their dependants, or who are not in a position 
to obtain funds; lunatics, idiots, diseased and infirm persons; persons 
who for any reason may become a charge on the rates; persons who 
are likely to become a detriment to the public; and persons sentenced 
for crime, not political, in foreign countries. 

The Act also provides for the expulsion from this country of any 
persons who have been guilty of crime, or who are in any other way 
considered undesirable. 

Political refugees are to be granted admittance, even if they are 
non-admissible in other respects. , 

Immigrants are only liable to inspection if they come in a vessel 
carrying twenty or more steerage passengers. In this event the 
vessel must only disembark its passengers at one of the thirteen speci- 
fied ports at which immigration officers are stationed. Steerage 
passengers only are to be examined. 

There is no clause with regard to the exclusion of contract labour 
or the overcrowding in certain centres by aliens. 

The amount of 45 was subsequently fixed as the sum to be pos- 
sessed by the immigrant. 
defective, 

There are perhaps three points in which the Act has proved 

Political refugees, who should have been admitted under the pro- 
visions of the Act, have been refused admission by reason of the fact 
that sufficient proof of the immigrant’s story was not forthcoming. 
In view of this the Home Secretary has issued instructions to the 
following effect. If an immigrant claimed to be a refugee from any 
disturbed part of the Continent, even if the veracity of the story was 
questioned, the immigrant was to be given the benefit of the doubt 
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and admitted. This was to be the case although in other respects 
the immigrant might be non-admissible under the Act. The burden 
of proof, that the immigrant was a political refugee, was thus thrown 
on the Officer. In consequence of this a number of undesirable aliens 
have stated that they were refugees, when they were not, and have 
been admitted. 

A large number of undesirable aliens have entered England by 
reason of the fact that they purchased a first class ticket abroad, the 
consequence being that as cabin passengers are not inspected, these 
aliens have arrived without another penny in their pockets. Some 
of the cabin passengers have also been criminals. 

Skippers have arranged to carry aliens, who are likely to be kept 
out of this country, in ships carrying less than twenty alien steerage 
passengers. A large number of undesirable aliens have thus found 
their way into the country without difficulty. 

On the other hand a large number of expulsions of aliens have 
been made under the provisions of the Act, and the country has been 
rid of many undesirable members of the community. 

By the middle of March when the Act had been in force for between 
two and three months it was ascertained that over one hundred of the 
worst alien vagabonds in London had been deported. 

A Police Official in Soho said that the Act had been a perfect god- 
send in the neighbourhood where the sweepings of Europe have 
accumulated. 

Aliens, it is stated live in fear of the Act, and have taken more 
care to conform to the law of the land to save themselves from de- 
portation. 

In the House of Commons the Home Secretary announced that 
86 aliens arriving from the Continent, who were undesirable, have 
been kept out of the country during the first two months of this year. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favour of the Act is that many 
thousands of undesirable aliens have been prevented by the Shipping 
Companies from booking passages to England, in view of the likeli- 
hood of their being denied admittance. It has been calculated that 
from one to five thousand aliens have been deterred from embarking 
for England to every one hundred refused admittance. 


VI, WHAT IS WANTED, 


While care must be taken that no genuine political refugee is re- 
fused admittance, it must also be conclusively ascertained that no 
undesirable character is admitted in the guise of a refugee. 

The examination of aliens must be extended to all cabin as well 
as steerage passengers, in order to exclude undesirable aliens who 
travel by other than the steerage class. Regulations must be framed 
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so as to save reputable foreigners engaged in business from any un- 
due annoyance. 

The provisions of the Act must also apply to vessels carrying less 
than twenty alien passengers. To enable this to be accomplished, a 
larger number of immigration ports must be arranged for, and all 
ships carrying aliens must disembark them there. 

With these points remedied the Act will prove still more beneficial 
to the whole of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that there is a short bill before 
the House of Commons at the present time, seeking to exclude con- 
tract labour from England, and with this being made law, the original 
Act will be further strengthened. 


ARTHUR V. FREEMAN. 

















THE POVERTY PROBLEM: ITS CAUSE 
AND ITS CURE. 


Wat is the root, the unseen nature and origin of the problem of 
problems that confronts the National and Municipal Governments of 
this, our country ? 

We have abject poverty almost side by side with great accumula- 
tions of wealth ; hunger side by side with great stores of food; an 
abundance of clothing side by side with raggedness ; and kindred 
paradoxes everywhere, both in town and country. 

The housing question, the unemployed question, slums, pauperism, 
high house rents, high prices for food and other necessaries, low 
wages, heavy rates and taxes, huge local and national debts, all 
originate and spring from a common cause. What is that cause? 

Want and the fear of want—the fruits of wrong-doing—are 
constantly in our midst. 

Is it possible to find a remedy for these social ills ? 

Let us try. 

In its simplest form of expression, the problem we have to consider 
is this—How shall all men willing and able to work always find 
opportunity to work—opportunity to produce or secure by their labour 
an abundance of the material things which satisfy want and promote 
human well-being and happiness? 

And I submit that if we fully examine and analyse the matter we 
shall find that the problem resolves itself into one of how to deal with 
landless men alienated and excluded from the use, and from all the 
benefits that flow from the use, of their God-given inheritance, the 
land, on which and from which alone wealth can be produced. 

All the things that we rightly call ‘‘wealth’’ are produced by labour 
from land. Labour itself is not wealth. Land itself is not wealth. 
The term ‘‘labour’’ includes all human powers, whether of hand or 
brain. The term ‘‘land,’’ when accurately used, embraces all the 
materials, opportunities, and forces of nature, outside of man—not 
merely the surface of the earth as distinguished from the water and 
the air, but all that is included in the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdoms (except man himself), the wind and the rain, the 
heat and light of the sun. In short, the whole material universe 
external to man is all included in the term ‘“‘land.’’ 

Let me repeat that land is not wealth. It is simply the original 
storehouse of matter from which man by the exertion of his muscular 
and mental faculties, draws out or produces the material things which 
we distinguish from labour and from land itself as ‘‘wealth ’’—natural 
products which man’s action or labour has so modified as to fit them 
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for the satisfaction of his desires. Indeed, all that man’s labour 
does, or can do, with matter, is to appropriate or to move one natural 
object to or from another natural object. As John Stuart Mill says : 
‘‘Man moves a seed into the ground; and the natural forces of 
vegetation produce in succession a root, a stem, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. He moves an axe through a tree, and it falls by the natural 
force of gravitation; he moves a saw through it, in a particular 
manner, and the physical properties by which 2 softer substance gives 
way before a harder, make it separate into planks, which he arranges 
in certain positions, with nails driven through them, or adhesive 
matter between them, and produces a table or a house. ile moves a 
spark to fuel, and it ignites, and by the force generated in combustion 
it cooks his food, and melts or softens iron. . . . By putting 
a lighted match to fuel, and water into a boiler over it, he generates 
the expansive force of steam, and so secures in various ways the aid 
of power that never tires in his service.’’ 

Land of itself yields no wealth. It yields wealth only upon the 
application of Labour ; and Labour cannot possibly produce wealth 
in any form except from Land. It is self-evident, to whoever will 
think about the matter, that there must be land before man can exist, 
or Labour can be exerted ; and it is equally clear that human labour 
must be exerted in production before wealth in any form can be 
procured. 

In the Science of Political Economy—that is to say, the department 
of exact knowledge that treats of the nature of wealth and the laws 
of its production and distribution—Labour is recognised as the only 
active agent or factor in wealth production. Land is passive ; it 
does not act ; it is acted upon. And it is worthy of careful attention 
and remembrance that land can and does exist without man, but no 
man can live without land. 

The Land Question, therefore, involves the right to life of every 
human being, as well as the rights to liberty, to property, and to the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Poverty is due to the fact that man’s labour is divorced from the 
land. In order to abolish poverty, therefore, the natural right of 
each man to obtain access to, and apply his labour to the land, must 
be fully and freely recognised. 

The primary and always indispensable factors in the production 
of wealth are distinguished from their product and from each other 
as Land and Labour. The Land is the only larder of man; it is 
also his only tool-house, and machine repository, and his only store- 
house of raw material. 

There is a secondary and subsidiary factor in wealth production ; 
and this secondary factor, known as Capital, results from the union 
of the two primary factors, Land and Labour, as instanced by the 
seed, the axe, and the saw. The seed requires suitable soil ; while 
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2 axes and saws and machinery of all kinds are merely inert matter— 
l Land materials modified by man. Apart from human labour they 
cannot come into existence, and except as they are used by man they 
‘are useless: they have no power of action or initiative, they cannot 
feed themselves or reproduce their kind. 

Nothing is or can be Capital that is not Wealth. For this reason 
Land is never Capital, and Labour is never Capital. And neither 
National nor Municipal Debt is or can be Capital, because debt is not 
Wealth. All Capital is simply Wealth used by Labour—the only 
.active factor in production—to produce more, or other, wealth. 

In considering the economics of the production of wealth we have, 
‘therefore, to remember three things—first, the natural factor, Land ; 
.second, the human factor, Labour; and third, the artificial factor, 
‘Capital. Land and Capital, as we have seen, are both passive ; 
Labour alone is active. Labour is the only initiatory factor in all 
production, and Labour can be exerted only upon Land. It is from 
‘the land that the matter which Labour alters or changes into Wealth 
must be drawn. All wealth is produced by Labour from the land. 
All Capital, therefore, being only Wealth used by Labour in produc- 
‘tion, may at all times be resolved into a product of Labour from 
Land. And all things made by machinery are made by the Labour 
that made the machinery itself and by the Labour that operates the 
machinery. 

Capital of itself can produce nothing. It can only be used by 
Labour in the production of wealth. And, as has been seen, the 
“production of wealth in all its forms of food, clothing, shelter, and 
luxuries, necessitates the use of the natural elements, which we 
distinguish—from human energies, and from the products of human 
‘labour, as Land. 

From this it will be seen that the ownership of land involves the 
‘ownership of man. ‘‘You take my life,’’ says Shakespeare, ‘‘ if you 
do take the means whereby I live.’’ And it may be said with equal 
truth of the landlord, ‘‘ You own my life if you do own the means 
whereby I live.’? For the ownership of the land means the ownership 
-of the means of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Land monopoly is the parent monopoly. Granted private 
“property in the land, the raw material out of which wealth is created 
‘on so huge a scale by the wonderful inventions which science has 
placed in the hands of man, and the ultimate effect must necessarily 
be the monopolisation by the few of the wealth and capital produced 
‘by labour from the land. For, so long as the land is the subject 
-of a close monopoly, it is clear that the monopolists are in a position 
to claim from labour the whole of its product save a bare subsistence 
wage. 

Therefore, to solve social and industrial problems and establish 

requal freedom, we must destroy Land Monopoly. 
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It is self-evident that taxes levied upon the products of labour 
must tend to restrict the production of food, clothing, houses and 
the other good things the production of which in sufficient quantities. 
means the abolition of poverty. Therefore, no taxes should be 
imposed upon industry or upon the products of labour. 

A tax upon land values, on the other hand, does not restrict 
production or lessen the reward of the workers. _It does not diminish 
wages or discourage the users of land. On the contrary, by making 
it unprofitable to keep land out of use, the taxation of land values: 
would force land into use, open up natural opportunities to labour, 
and stimulate the production of houses, food, clothing, and all other 
desirable things ; lower the prices of commodities and raise wages. 
Therefore, all taxes should be levied on land values. 

Our maxim should be: Tax nothing made by man. When the- 
value of land is taxed, no man is taxed. The value cf Jand is not 
due to the labour of any one man; it arises from the presence of 
population, from the collective enterprise and industry of the people- 
as a whole, and from public expenditure upon public improvements: 
and public services. It is, in a word, created by the whole com- 
munity, and therefore belongs of right to the whole community, and’ 
forms the just and natural source of public revenue. 

If we would solve the poverty problem, then, we must untax. 
labour and capital and tax land values—we must untax trade andi 
industry and tax instead monopoly and privilege. 


Epwarp McHvucu. 

















A FAIR DAY’S PAY. 


‘‘A Fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.’’ How often the phrase is 
used, and with how little definite meaning? An employer usually 
means by a fair day’s pay some indefinite amount less than he is 
paying, a workman some indefinite amount more than he is receiving, 
and professional politicians are quite as vague in their use of the 
phrase. 

Yet the importance of a definition can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Our method of approaching all the social problems of to-day must 
be determined by our answer to the question whether or not all 
our citizens have the opportunity of obtaining a fair day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work. 

If the poverty which is the cause of all or most of our social 
problems is the result of unfairness, that is a matter which concerns 
the State, whose first business it is to secure fair play amongst its 
citizens. If the poor are poor because they are not paid fairly, it is 
to the State that they are entitled to look to secure them justice. If 
the rich are rich because they are paid more than is fair, they are 
probably liable to contribute to the expense of rectifying the unfair- 
ness If the unfairness is the result of some error in our laws, then 
the nation is doubly responsible, both as judge and wrong-doer. 

Such vital issues depend upon the solution of the question, ‘‘What 
is fair pay?” 

I propose to approach this question from three different points of 
view, namely :—1. What standard of payment, other things being 
equal, would most conduce to social welfare? 2. What rule would 
best accord with abstract justice? 3. What would be the natural 
result of competition, conducted on a fair basis and under fair rules ? 

First, then, as to what standard is most conducive to social 
welfare. 

The standard that most readily suggests itself is, of course, that 
of equality. Equality is, in fact, the basis of all human ideas of 
justice. It is the professed foundation of our national laws, such in- 
equalities as are permitted being so on the plea of meeting some special 
social need, or of being necessary to balance some other inequality, 
and so maintain the general rule. And equality may, perhaps be 
said to be the only rule in our unwritten laws of social intercourse, 
all others of which are intended to secure the maintenance of that one. 

These facts argue a general recognition of the idea that equality 
tends to the general welfare. But the proposition can be proved 
mathematically in a very simple manner. If ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ have 
each to live on an income of £100 a year, and you take away half 
of A’s income to add to that of B, the benefit that results to B is 
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not so great as the inconvenience to A. Consequently, other things 
being equal, the sum total of happiness of A and B together, after 
the change, will be less than before. The truth of this proposition 
becomes still more obvious if you take away the whole of A’s income 
in order to double that of B. The increased power of B to purchase 
luxuries is evidently no compensation for depriving A of the neces- 
saries of life. 

It is evident, therefore, that under ordinary circumstances, and 
other things being equal, the sum total of happiness of all the 
individuals of a society will be greatest when all their incomes are 
equal. 

We must remember, however, that the equality must be real, and 
not merely nominal. If two men receive each £100 per year, but 
the work done by one of them is of so exacting a nature that he has 
to spend £25 more than the other in special food and other pre- 
cautions, to enable him to bear the strain upon him, then the two are 
not on an equality. Or if the income and expenditure of the two 
are the same, but one is able to enjoy twice as much leisure as the 
other, then the two are not on an equality. Another kind of inequality 
would be introduced if one were an invalid and obliged, through 
weakness, to work longer hours, or to spend much of his income in 
medicines and stimulants to enable him to work. Or again, if one 
had to maintain, not only himself, but also a sick relative. 

The rule, therefore, to be adopted by a benevolent Dictator, 
entrusted with the distribution of the total income of a nation so as 
to secure the highest possible sum total of happiness, would be 
something like this :—Equal payment for everybody, due allowance 
being made for special advantages and disadvantages. 

Secondly, what rule would most accord with abstract justice? 

Here, again, we must start from the basis of equal rights. Every 
member of a community has, prima facie, the right to an equal 
opportunity with any other member to earn a living. 

In a party of shipwrecked people, cast away upon a desert island, 
each one would have an equal right with every other to make use of 
the resources of the island. If they decided to parcel out the island 
among them, for each to make the best use he could of his own 
share, such shares ought to be of equal value for the purposes of 
livelihood and habitation. If they decided to work together in 
co-operation, uniting their efforts for their mutual benefit, then each 
would be entitled, prima facie, to an equal share of the results. But, 
on the other hand, this right would be attended by the condition that 
each performed his share of the work required. A man who did only 
half his share of work would forfeit half his share of pay, having 
taken that proportion out in leisure. And justice would require that 
the equality of pay should be real, and not merely nominal ; that is, 
that due allowance should be made for all disadvantages. If the 
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community required from one of its members a service of special 
strain or danger, resulting in disablement, he would be clearly entitled 
to receive his full share of pay during such disablement. In like 
manner, every special exertion or disadvantage required to be under- 
gone by any individual would carry its claim to be compensated as 
far as possible. 

On the other hand, no difference of work would entitle anyone to 
any further difference of pay than just sufficient to compensate for 
disadvantages. No deductions could be made on the ground that 
any particular work was less important or less honourable than 
another. Whatever service the community considered it honourable 
to require of a man, and sufficiently important to engage his time at, 
they would owe him the full rate of payment for. 

A member who, through special skill, was able to perform services 
of which none of the rest were capable might perhaps be able to exact 
more than his equal share of payment or privileges ; but if so, these 
would be rendered grudgingly, from a sense of expediency rather than 
of justice, and his mercenary attitude would deprive him of a large. 
part of the credit otherwise due to his special services. 

Extra pay for special ability could be plausibly claimed only on 
two grounds, namely, first, that of its special usefulness to the com-. 
munity. This ground is untenable ; for to measure rates of pay by 
the usefulness of the services rendered would involve many obvious. 
injustices. Producers of food and other necessaries might command 
princely incomes, whilst those who were required to work for the. 
amusement of the rest or the supply of mere luxuries might be repaid 
by starvation. One of the very objects of co-operation is that the 
less may be exchanged for the more useful; that the Artist, for 
instance, may exchange his wares with those of the Baker, and not 
have to feed on the unsubstantial creations of his own fancy. 

Payment according to usefulness would also entitle a man who. 
happened to have saved another’s life, at little trouble to himself, to. 
make that man practically his slave for life in payment for the service. 

As already suggested, Justice requires that every kind of work 
required by the community shall be regarded, for the purposes of* 
payment, as equally important. 

The second ground on which special ability might claim extra pay 
is as an equivalent for what it would have been worth to the owner: 
working by himself instead of as a member of the community. The. 
community might answer a claim based on this ground by allocating 
to the claimant his equal share of the island, and leaving him to make 
the best he could of it by himself. This might be a loss to them, 
but it would almost certainly be a greater loss to him. The value of’ 
his special ability to the community might be enormous, but to himself 
when by himself very little. Shakespeare or James Watt in the place 
of Robinson Crusoe might have done very little better than Crusoe., 
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And it is pretty certain that neither a Shakespeare nor a Watt would 
prefer the opportunities of Robinson Crusoe to that of earning an 
average income by his own special talents in a well governed Society. 

There remains the question of how disabilities should be dealt with 
in such a community as imagined. 

If special ability can claim no extra pay it would seem to follow, 
on the same principle, that special disability must not be penalised 
by deductions. It may be said that a man who can only do half-a- 
day’s work ought not to expect a full day’s pay ; but it may be replied 
that it is not fair to reduce the pay of a man who works to the utmost 
extent of his strength because, through no fault of his own, his 
strength is small. And, still more plausibly, that it would not be 
fair to allow a man who has done his duty to the community whilst 
his strength lasted, to starve when sickness or accident prevented him 
from doing more. 

Moreover, whatever might be the requirements of abstract justice 
as between the working members and the sick member, it may reason- 
ably be contended that, as between the working members themselves, 
it would not be just for the community to leave the whole burden of 
maintenance of a sick member to any individual who, from relation- 
ship, friendship, or greater humanity, felt unable to let him starve. 

From motives of humanity and self-interest, such a community 
would almost certainly require those disabled by youth, age, sickness, 
or accident to be cared for somehow. 

They would do this, firstly, to avoid the disagreeableness of seeing 
members starving in their midst; secondly, by way of mutually 
‘insuring each one of themselves from sharing the same fate ; thirdly, 
because without the practice of assisting one another in emergencies 
the whole community would be in danger of being picked off, one by 
one, by various afflictions. And if the community did, for its own 
interests or squeamishness, require this burden to be borne, it is 
obvious that it would not be just to throw the weight of it upon 
individuals ; but justice would require that it should be borne equally 
by the whole community. 

To sum up my second proposition, I think it follows from the above 
‘observations that the rule that would best accord with abstract Justice 
is :—Equal payment for everybody, due allowance being made for 
special advantages and disadvantages. 

. And now we have to consider the question, what would be the 
natural result of competition under fair rules and conditions ? 

Once more let us imagine a colony of people newly settled, as if 
by shipwreck, on virgin land, and with no resources but what they 
find there. And let us suppose, this time, that they agree to divide 
the land amongst them in lots of equal value, leaving each member 
to make the best he can of his own share. 

With time and progress they will probably begin to feel the need 
of specialising certain industries, so let us suppose that they encourage 
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one of their number to become a blacksmith. The most obvious 
method of remunerating him for his work as a smith is that whilst 
he is engaged upon it the rest of the community shall combine to keep 
his holding farmed for his benefit, so that his remuneration would 
still remain equal with theirs. If, however, the work of the smithy 
proved less pleasant than agriculture, the smith would probably claim, 
and be allowed, some compensating privileges, either in the form of 
increased remuneration or, more probably, shorter hours of labour, 
or some other conditions to facilitate his work. » 

This illustration, let it be noted, shows the true principle of all 
payment. Every man being supposed to have, as in a well ordered 
state he will have, an equal opportunity with every other man of 
earning his living, payment for any special services required of him 
it due as compensation for interference with that opportunity. If a 
man must leave his farm for a day to shoe horses for others, the most 
exact method of payment is to do for him what he could have 
done as easily and pleasantly in the same time at his farm. The least 
price in money or goods that he will willingly accept will be what he 
considers the equivalent of his day’s farm work. 

In a similar way to the supposed smith all kinds of artisans, 
lawyers, statesmen, and even artists and poets, might be provided for, 
and so long as each received his equal share of the total produce, with 
due compensation for any special disadvantage in his occupation, he 
would have no reason to object. 

But would he, in fact, object ; and could he enforce such objection ? 

Our comprehension of a problem like this is apt to be confused by 
certain prevalent superstitions, namely :—That special ability can 
command very high rates of pay ; that it usually does so; and that 
indeed a man of great ability cannot subsist on as little as one of 
ordinary capacity. 

Although these superstitions are prevalent, it is doubtful whether 
they are held by any number of people as consistent and settled 
convictions, for even those who appeal to them on occasion are often 
ready on other occasions to admit the opposite facts :—That special 
ability, amongst us, can command nothing, but must sue for popular 
favour as humbly as courtiers for the favour of an absolute monarch. 
That their attainment of high remuneration, nay, even their power to 
maintain themselves by their chosen work at all, depends upon their 
obtaining that favour ; and that even amongst the few successful ones 
remuneration is not at all in proportion to ability. That geniuses 
have often chosen to live in penury in order to devote themselves to 
their chosen work ; that the best work has often been done in poverty; 
and that the best work of every kind is never that done for the 
sake of money. 

I believe most people will admit, on consideration, that the man 
who does any given kind of work best is generally the man who likes 
that work, and would rather do that kind of work than any other. 
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If that is so, we can easily answer the question whether, in such 
a community as I have imagined, a dramatist like Shakespeare, for 
instance, would be content to write plays on condition that his share 
of land was farmed for his benefit by the rest of the community ; or 
whether he would refuse to write a line unless he were provided with 
an income approaching that of a modern music hall star. Even if he 
had to labour like his fellows he would probably make poetry in his 
leisure time, and there can be little doubt that he would gladly accept 
the opportunity of devoting all his time to his own special work on 
condition of his maintenance being assured. 

The above remarks apply to a man of inventive ability, who would, 
moreover, have a material inducement for following his bent, apart 
from mere preference. If, for instance, he hit upon a scheme whereby 
he could double the produce of his land, the increased production 
would be a sufficient reward for the task of invention. If his neigh- 
bours adopted his scheme, though without paying him directly for it, 
he would, if in the habit of trading or co-operating with them, benefit 
by the general increase of prosperity. If they chose to employ him 
all his time in inventing he would, no doubt, be willing to follow his 
favourite occupation for the same remuneration as other people, rather 
than have to spend his time at agriculture. 

And here, let it be observed, that though amongst us, inheriting 
the prejudices of the feudal system, exceptional wealth is regarded as 
prima facie evidence of exceptional worth ; in a community where all 
were equally comfortably off the prejudice would be the other way, 
and the first man who ventured to claim a larger income than his 
fellows would have social opinion against him; as in some old 
German communities the military chief who ventured to take more 
than his equal share of booty was liable to be called to account by 
any private soldier. It would, on the whole, be more comfortable in 
such a state of social opinion, for a man to live on an average income 
than to succeed in exacting more. 

I infer, then, that special abilities, in such a community as I 
have supposed, would cause no exception to the rule of equal remuner- 
ation. 

Nor would this rule be altered by the social organism becoming 
more elaborate, so long as competition was restricted to an equal basis 
and fair conditions. 

For though the members of my community might enrol themselves 

into companies, build factories upon their lands, and undertake all 
sorts of commercial enterprises, it is obvious that they would do so 
only on the condition that each was guaranteed at least as good an 
opportunity of livelihood as he could obtain by tilling his land, If 
these conditions were not fulfilled, each would be entitled to be 
reinstated in his former position, 

Of course, if a member were allowed to assign his land in such a 
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manner that it was absolutely lost to him, although the consideration 
for the assignment failed, equality might cease. But such a bargain 
would involve either unfairness or gambling. Unfairness is not to be 
permitted, according to the supposed conditions. As for gambling, 
whether or not a contract by which a man stakes his whole means 
of a comfortable income on the chance of a larger one be fair or not 
with regard to himself, it is manifestly unfair with regard to the 
community. For it would involve the risk of saddling it with pauper 
members. Consequently, unconditional assignments of a members’ 
rights in the land could not be allowed. Probably he could not be 
prevented from wasting his personal property, but that would be a 
comparatively trifling loss, reparable probably by a loan from other 
individuals or the state on conditions calculated to discourage habitual 
improvidence, 

Sickness or accidental disability of any sort, if taken no notice of 
by the State and taken unfair advantage of by individuals, might result 
in inequalities, but I have already pointed out that Justice, as well as 
the interests of the community would demand special provision for the 
incapacitated. 

But even if individuals are allowed to suffer loss of income either 
through their own want of foresight in making bargains or accidental 
incapacity, it is clear that no fault or misfortune on the part of an 
individual can be allowed, under fair conditions, to prejudice his 
children. 

A child has rights against the state independent of his rights 
against his parents. Every new-born citizen has an equal right to 
the use of the land and all its produce with the original founders of 
the nation, and of those rights he cannot be deprived either by his 
living fellow-citizens or still less by their or his dead ancestors. Our 
laws of inheritance, by which the land and personal property of this 
country are distributed in grossly unequal portions in supposed 
obedience to the testamentary dispositions of generations long dead 
are not modelled upon any ideas of justice, but are a mere relic of the 
feudal system, imposed by a conquering upon a conquered nation ; a 
system devised not for the purpose of securing fair conditions, but 
for that of enabling the conquerors to live upon the labour of the 
conquered. .Jj If we can once free ourselves from the prejudices derived 
from this system, it will become obvious that fair conditions of 
competition mean an equal start for every citizen, and not that some 
shall start with property representing the means of livelihood of 
thousands of their fellows, whilst others start without evea a 
recognised right to earn a living, 

Given this equal start to every citizen, and given just laws, I think 
I have shewn some reason for believing that the natural results of 
competition would tend to be:—Equal payment for all, with due 
allowances for special advantages and disadvantages. 

N. B, 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


In the February issue of this Magazine there appeared an article 
under the above heading by John Knott, M.D., in which Christian 
Science is placed in a wrong light. 

Dr. Knott has set forth and judged, not Christian Science, but 
his misconception of it, a proceeding which can only be characterised 
as irrelevant. His statement that Christian Science appears ‘‘with 
a considerable degree of regularity in the police court and before 
the Coroner,'’ may not have been intended to create an unfair impres- 
sion, but it has that appearance, It certainly has no value relatively 
in determining the respective advantages of the treatment of disease 
by Christian Science and by ordinary medical practitioners, inasmuch 
as when patients die under the hands of their physicians it is not the 
custom to inquire into the causes of their death. The cases of disease 
terminating fatally under Christian Science treatment are very few, 
while those recovering under it form a high percentage. Christian 
Scientists are prepared to prove in court that Christian Science heals, 
and that resorting to it is in the best interests of the patient. 

Dr. Knott tells us that Christian Science ‘‘doth still live and even 
continue to grow.’’ This is the natural result of the cure, through 
Christian Science, of thousands of sensible men and women, 
who testify daily that whereas they were sick now they are 
well, and that the change is due to Christian Science. The systems 
that are perpetually changing can never satisfy humanity’s longing 
for something higher and better—something perfect. Four thousand 
years of practice have not perfected materia medica, it is still experi- 
menting, still dissatisfied with the old remedies, and trying to discover 
new ones, although the human body it is treating anatomically and 
otherwise has continued substantially the same from the days of Adam 
downward. The continued life and growth of Christian Science are 
relied on as evidence that there is underlying it some vital principle, 
the necessity for understanding which is apparent. 

The fact (as Dr. Knott tells us) that ‘‘orthodox theology has 
combined with scientific medicine in the denunciation of its teaching 
and its practice as pernicious,’’ ought not to be regarded as con- 
clusive, but rather as an incentive to calm unprejudiced investigation 
into what Christian Science is, and what it does. 

The Scribes and Pharisees were unable to recognise the orthodoxy 
of Jesus : so engrossed were they in the material that they were blind 
to the spiritual. 

Is any theology really entitled to the appellation ‘‘orthodox’’ while 
it treats as a nullity the command of Jesus to heal the sick ? 
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Dr, Knott, after conceding that ‘‘as a body of accepted theory 
and practice it'’—Christian Science—'‘‘has achieved a success unpar- 
alleled by any other which has originated in our generation,’’ says 
that its development proves two facts, which he proceeds to treat 
as the causes of its existence as well as the results of its develop- 
ment. One of these facts is ‘‘the (at least partial) failure of 
medicine’’ to inspire confidence in the members of the suffering section 
of humanity. The testimony of this expert on this subject one can 
see no reason to doubt. The history of medicine plainly shews that 
it is not a Science, but simply a record of experiments, and the 
discovery of new diseases. If materia medica were a Science, or 
there were anything scientific in the action of an inert non-intelligent 
drug, would there be given forth to the world daily by the press the 
long death roll that appears therein? Who that has read ‘‘Fallacies 
and Delusions of the Medical Profession,'’ by Alexander M, Ross, 
M.D., F.R.S.L., Eng., Member of the British, French, and American 
Association for the advancement of Science, etc., etc., can for a 
moment believe materia medica to be a Science? 

The other ‘‘fact’’ is in the words of Dr. Knott, ‘‘the survival into 
our own generation of the pre-scientific belief in—and even hankering 
after—the supernatural and the miraculous.”’ 

Now that we know that Dr. Knott's belief that superstition is the 
parent of Christian Science, his adverse criticism of it in no wise 
startles us, but rather tempts us to ask him why he does not take his 
own physic—in other words, apply to himself his reflections on the 
man whom he refers to as not knowing Greek, yet not hesitating on 
that account to proclaim its uselessness. 

Christian Science is not the product of superstition, but it is an 
exact Science. The cure of disease and the reform of the sinner are 
effected in Christian Science in pursuance of a settled Principle, 
re-discovered by Mrs. Eddy through her ‘‘Scriptural researches,"’ as 
Dr. Knott acknowledges. This Principle is unerring, admits of no 
variation, is as certain as mathematics. It operates by destroying 
the desire to sin—that which makes men sinful, as well as by the 
destruction of the belief in sickness—that which makes men sick. 

Every one who will may inquire into this Principle, and learn 
sufficient of it to enable him to prove its truth by healing the sick in 
accordance with its teaching. 

Christian Science is not, as Dr. Knott asserts, ‘‘an unhealthy 
plant,’’ but healthy, wholesome, undecaying, undying, and ‘‘Scientific 
Medicine’s ’’ only hope of checking its growth, is to prove that 
medicine is superior to Christian Science in its curative power and its 
beneficient effects. 

W. N. Mitier, K.C. 





GEORGE BUCHANAN: HUMANIST 
AND SCHOLAR. 


PART II. 


Tue exact date of Buchanan’s return to Scotland is unknown, but 
he was back as early as 1562, as there is a notice in that year to 
the effect that, ‘‘The Queen readeth daily after her dinner, instructed 
by a learned man, Mr. George Buchanan, somewhat of Lyvie.’’ His 
entrance into the religious controversies also dates from this time. 
In 1563 he was a member of the General Assembly, where he so 
quickly made his mark that four years later he held the office of 
moderator, an honour all the more distinguished when it is remem- 
bered that few laymen have ever held that position. He had already 
been appointed the Principal of St. Leonard's College, in the register 
of which there is added to his name the proud distinction which his 
foreign compeers had awarded him: ‘‘Hujus s@culi pastarum facile 
princeps.'' Although now actively engaged in religious and educa- 
tional affairs, he did not break with his old scholar-life. The writing 
of Latin verse still appealed to him as strongly as ever, and his 
‘* Strenae and Pompae,’’ was called forth by the Queen’s marriage to 
Darnley. In lighter vein he also delighted the ladies of Mary’s Court 
with courteous and flattering epigrams, and, in fact, so ingratiated 
himself in Court circles that the Queen gave him a considerable 
pension. 

On no incident in Buchanan’s life has controversy raged more 
around than the part which he took in the production of the Casket 
Letters. As an active agent in forwarding Moray’s policy he must 
bear his share of blame in the unfairness which prevented Mary or 
her advisers from seeing the principal documents. But to accuse 
Buchanan of actually forging these letters is a far more serious 
matter. The weight of opinion now is that Mary’s upholders were 
not warranted, either by the style of the letters or by the life and 
character of him they blamed, in making their accusation. The 
subject does not call for detailed treatment here. Let us rather, as 
it has been finely put, ‘‘fasten our eye on the life and slight the 
circumstance.”’ 

About 1570 Buchanan produced his only vernacular works, and 
these have a special interest to Scotsmen, as showing what his native 
literature lost in the making of him into a humanist. One of these 
works was an invective against the House of Hamilton, and the other 
a satire against Maitland of Lethington, who had gone over to Mary’s 
side. They are nothing more than party pamphlets similar in strain 
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to the ‘‘Detectio,’’ which he wrote against Mary, and which in some 
respects shows him in his worst light, as in it he not only magnified 
trivial details, but also did not scruple to invent others, In these 
vernacular writings Buchanan showed a full and vigorous command 
of his native speech, and what was the gain of humanism from his 
literary work may be regarded no less as a loss to the literature of 
Scotland. This is all the more to be regretted since, as regards native 
ability, it would not be easy to show that any of his countrymen 
had yet surpassed him. As Professor Hume-Brown remarks, ‘‘In 
extent of mental horizon, as probably in natural poetic gifts, he was 
superior to Dunbar, Lyndsay, and Douglas.”’ 

When Buchanan was appointed tutor to the young King, he had 
to sever his connection with his old university. His work in the 
education of his boy-sovereign has perhaps as much as anything been 
responsible for the trivial stories that collected round the great 
scholar’s name. His partial success in making James something of 
a scholar is generally admitted, although his detractors have main- 
tained that all he made of James was a pedant. Buchanan's own 
retort, that that was all he could make of him, remains the most 
effective reply. 

The most important of Buchanan's political writings was his book 
termed ‘‘De Jure Regni.’’ It represents its author as an advanced 
political thinker, and his plea for a limited monarchy, his description 
of the duties of both monarchs and their subjects, and above all his 
support of the right of a people to choose their king were so acceptable 
to many in the next two centuries that, as one writer declares, ‘‘the 
book became a standard work for the men of the Long Parliament.’’ 


Buchanan’s last and greatest work was, appropriately enough, the 
history of his own country, and its worth is best proved by its 
success. Within the two hundred years which may be reckoned as 
Buchanan’s life as a literary power, the book passed through no 
fewer than nineteen editions. In some respects it was meant as an 
appeal to the educated world, and a justification of his country during 
the turmoil through which she had just passed. Naturally, as a human- 
ist, Buchanan wrote in the vernacular of humanism, and his admirers 
have not been backward in claiming him as the equal of Livy. Apart 
from exaggeration of this kind, however, the style of the book was 
worthy even of its author’s great reputation. His choice of Latin 
was made in this instance from the same motive that caused him to 
write his ‘‘De Sphaera’’ in that language. On the latter he based 
most of his hope of immortality as a writer, and he was so steeped 
in humanism that he did not see that the humanist’s use of Latin 
was, after all, artificial, even in the hands of such a master as he 
himself was. It is a fundamental law that a nation must work out 
its own literary salvation in its own speech, and the individual writer, 
in departing from this, sacrifices his true place in the literary history 
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of his country. This is what makes Knox’s History of the Refor- 
mation a greater book than that of his contemporary, although Knox, 
from a general point of view, was not to be compared with Buchanan 
as a man of letters. 

The treatment of the subject matter of the history cannot be fairly 
judged by modern standards. It is sufficient to say that the book 
does not now satisfy modern canons of criticism, but what history of 
that date does? It has this interest still attaching to it that it shows 
very strongly Buchanan’s Celtic sympathies, as much so, indeed, as 
the genuine vein of poetry in other of his works reveals them. The 
book fails most in the lack of historical prescience which it displays. 
For example, Buchanan utterly fails to give Knox his due, and, in 
fact, only mentions his name a few times in an incidental manner. 
For once Buchanan is outdone, not merely in justice, but also in 
courtesy by his fellow-historian who pays this graceful compliment 
to him—‘‘That notable man, Mr. George Bucquhanane, remanis alyve 
to this day in the yeir of God 1566 years, to the glory of God, to the 
great honour of this natioun, and to the comfort of thame that delyte 
in letters and vertew. That singulare work of David’s Psalmes, in 
Latin meetre and poesie, besyd mony uther, can witness the rare 
graices of God gevin to that man.’’ 

To the honour of his country, and to the comfort of them that 
delight in letters and virtue, Buchanan remained in harness to the 
end of his life. He died, as his admirers might well have wished him, 
true to the very end to his ruling passion. His wide and varied 
correspondence proclaims him as the mentor of the educated youth 
of his country, as well as the valued friend of some of the finest spirits 
of the age. This is fine, but still finer is the account, the two Melvilles 
and his own nephew have left us, of surprising the old sage when near 
his end in the act of teaching his servant boy the Hornbook. With 
no more graceful or characteristic little act could the life of the old 
scholar and teacher have closed, and with it may fittingly terminate 
this brief outline of the actual life of the man. In 1582 Scotland lost 
one of the two greatest men she had bred in the sixteenth century. 
Emerson, in one of his essays, says that ‘‘the whole of history is in 
one man, it is all to be explained from individual experience.’’ In 
this sense it will not be presumptuous to say that the whole of 
sixteenth century humanism at least is epitomised in George 
Buchanan, and that it can be well illustrated, if not wholly explained, 
from his individual experience. 

The cry of humanism in its revolt from medizval traditions was, 
to quote Emerson again, the wish ‘‘not to expiate, but to live.’’ The 
movement was in some respects a world-movement, and Buchanan 
could claim to be, as much at least, as most men of his day, a world- 
figure, above mere party, and in his highest moments above even 
nationality. He possessed, what was characteristic of the greatest 
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men of the movement—a very comprehensive and many-sided person- 
ality. Such a nature was indeed specially required, and specially 
adapted for the spread of the spirit of humanism, which in its truest 
essence strove to link the best of the classical and medieval worlds 
to the growing modernism which at that time was beginning to be 
felt in the rise of the different modern nationalities. Human frailty 
in most instances failed to reach, or at least to keep, always to the 
height of this great argument, and in Buchanan’s case it was none 
the less so, although he may be considered as having stood upon the 
higher plane more frequently than most of his contemporaries. He 
was not, for example, blind to all save mere scholarship, and this 
should count largely for a virtue in him, for it must be remembered, 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes remarks, ‘‘that the world’s great men have 
not commonly been great scholars, nor its great scholars great men.’’ 
Of Buchanan it has been said that he added nothing by his literary 
productions to the sum of human knowledge, even within the domain 
where he was held to be a master. It was as a poet more than as a 
scholar that he impressed his age. He took the higher view of 
scholarly attainments, and used them as a means to an end, and, 
although his knowledge of classical literature may have been inferior 
to that of many of his fellow-scholars, few of these, on the other hand, 
could use their command of classical models with the grace and vigour 
characteristic of Buchanan’s writings. The mere scholars of the 
humanistic movement were not the men that helped its onward march. 
Their limited outlook rather tended to clog the wheels of progress by 
setting up the false standard of slavish adherence to the ideals of the 
ancient world. Paganism by their time was, as Carlyle remarks, ‘‘no 
longer a reality, but it had been one.’’ It was the first fact in this 
statement that the scholar pure and simple failed to grasp. Buchanan 
on the contrary saw that the dry bones of the classical era, among 
which these scholars grubbed and wrangled, were insufficient in them- 
selves to bring about the emancipation of human reason from the 
fetters of the medizval church. The vital point in the return to the 
study of the ancients lay in the re-awakening of that questioning 
attitude which from its very nature came to apply in much wider 
directions than any of the humanists ever dreamed of, and which in 
some respects makes the humanist a precursor of the great men of 
science. The subject matter which they dealt with was poles asunder, 
but it is the spirit with which they regarded their material that counts. 
The methods in which they worked their material were no less 
widely at variance. In humanism there was but little specialisation, 
and the literary output of its finest intellests ranged over all the 
branches that came within their scope. Buchanan was himself an 
undoubted example of this. It must be remembered, however, that 
beyond preventing the narrowness of the specialist, this all-round 
comprehensiveness was in itself more of a weakness. The humanists 
did not recognise that human knowledge to be of much use to human 
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kind must after all be to a large extent in compartments, and that this 
limitation will not become dangerous so long as the worker in one 
section does not forget all but his own sphere. Buchanan, however, 
was versatile, not merely from his humanistic training ; his own 
personal character would perhaps under any circumstances have kept 
him from great creative achievement in any particular direction. In 
range and variety he is a humanist to the very core, but the complexity 
of his nature made such range and variety come more natural to him 
than to others of his kindred. And in these times it was less pre- 
sumptuous for a man to take ‘‘all knowledge to be his province.’’ 
That knowledge, for one thing, was infinitely more limited than it is 
now. It was a legitimate ambition of the humanist to try to encom- 
pass what now-a-days would lay the ablest open to ridicule. Buchanan 
could and did fill with credit the role of poet, historian, educationist, 
churchman, pamphleteer, and political theorist. As a consequence, 
he never did attain in any of these departments the highest eminence, 
and all that he produced lacked permanence. 

In his failure to give to the world work of real originality, he is 
once more a man of his movement, since it in no instance during his 
century brought forth a lasting literary embodiment of its aspirations. 
Based largely, as humanism was, on literary study, and ever placing 
literary effort on the pinnacle of desire, it was still by the irony of 
fate destined to be unproductive of what it most eagerly acclaimed. 
Much of the current literature of humanism was only, indeed, less 
ephemeral than the productions of the higher forms of modern 
journalism, and, as Symonds points out, they played the same part 
to a considerable extent. The humanist was a member of a literary 
republic whose members influenced public opinion less rapidly, but 
not less surely, than the newspapers and the magazines of to-day. 
The true achievement of the movement lay really in this, and was 
gained in helping to bring principles under the test of the heat and 
light of practical life. 

It is this that makes Buchanan’s later years consistent with his 
earlier. He did not become the champion of a religion because he 
had the spirit of a Knox, but because he had a supreme grasp of what 
humanism was fitted to serve. The active part he took was denied 
to most men of his training, not because they were lesser humanists 
than he, but rather because they were lesser men. As has been well 
said, ‘‘Of all scholars, Buchanan strikes us least as a pedant.’’ The 
opinion of the world has justly placed him on a lower level than 
Erasmus, but justice will not deny that Buchanan’s poetic genius may 
often have given him the power to grasp the essence of things in a 
loftier degree than his greater contemporary could. Erasmus, great 
man though he was, could not have aided Luther as Buchanan did 
Knox. 

It is doubtful indeed if any humanist of that age was more of the 
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man of the world than Buchanan, and he showed it not so much in 
his foreign residence as in his last years in Scotland, where he was 
bound to have encountered much that was alien to his training, if not 
to his instincts. It must always be remembered that in the Scotland 
of his day humanism in its literary and lighter aspects had not taken 
root. There were no widespread intellectual coteries for him to revel 
in, as he had been accustomed to in France, or Italy, or Portugal. 
Scotland was more influenced by the moral intensity of a Knox or a 
Calvin, than she was by the intellectual charm and accomplishments 
of a Buchanan or an Erasmus. Morally, she belonged to the new 
age, for Carlyle has said, she first received a ‘‘soul’’ at the Refor- 
mation, but intellectually with her the medizval conception of life 
largely held its ground, even amid the vast change of doctrine which 
had taken place. In this respect Knox was more of a true type of 
his fellow-countrymen than Buchanan. He really stood for a reform 
of religion alone, whereas Buchanan had the wider view of a refor- 
mation in studies as well as in religion. 

‘*Scotland,’’ one writer tells us, ‘‘whether for good or ill learned 
nothing from the Revival of Letters,’’ and that being so, it says much 
for Buchanan’s cosmopolitanism.that it could stand, as successfully 
as it did, the strain of uncongenial surroundings. It was strengthened, 
however, by him possessing an extraordinarily receptive intellect— 
another characteristic of the true humanist. So much so, indeed, that 
in Buchanan’s case it tended to merge into weakness, and his 
detractors were not slow in upholding Melville’s opinion of him that 
he was, ‘‘ so facill that he was led with any company that he haunted 
for the tym, quhilk maid him factious in his old dayis ; for he spoke 
and writ as they that were about him for the tym informed him.’’ 
Against this opinion, however, must be set the fact that Buchanan 
risked his safety more than once, both at home and abroad, by his 
outspokenness. The Celtic nature in him would out on occasion, 
despite his training, and he never brought himself to regard the affairs 
‘of men with that good-humoured irony which marked the attitude of 
Erasmus. Of the latter, Professor Jebb, in his Rede lecture at 
‘Cambridge, gave a striking example. ‘‘It is not,’’ he wrote, ‘‘a 
little characteristic of Erasmus that he was not moved by the memory 
-of Savonarola. Erasmus had no sympathy for such a burning of 
vanities as the great Dominican designed.’’ It was otherwise than 
this with Buchanan, in whom there was a core that in much was akin 
‘to Knox. As Kingsley aptly says, ‘‘he seems to have absorbed all 
the best culture which France could afford him, without losing the 
‘strength, honesty, and humour which he inherited from his Stirling- 
‘shire kindred.”’ 

The efforts of humanism to stand aloof from Christian traditions 
found no advocate in Buchanan. On the contrary, his view, perhaps, 
feaned too much to the other side, and he was inclined to attach an 
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exaggerated importance to what the capabilities of humanism might 
be in advancing the doctrines of the Reformation. His belief that 
the scholar should by rights take the place of the monk as the teacher 
of mankind, was confirmed by all the actual doings of his life. His 
efforts for the cause of education, especially in Scotland, can hardly 
be overestimated, and he deliberately chose the calling of teacher as 
the one most eminently suited, in his own particular case, to give 
the world the greatest amount of good. He escaped, moreover, the 
groove in which the ordinary professional man generally moves, and 
to him perhaps more than to any other can the words of Ronsard, the 
French Court poet, be applied, ‘‘the best of the humanists had nothing 
of the pedagogue about them but the gown and cap.”’ 

In one respect Buchanan was a true disciple of the Italian 
humanists of the fifteenth century. He was to a large extent what 
Symonds termed a ‘‘Diplomatic Humanist,’’ and belonged to that 
body of ‘‘men of acute intellect and finished style who had absorbed 
the culture of their age, and could by rhetoric enforce what arguments. 
they chose to wield.’’ In Italy they had been extensively employed 
at the Court of Rome, and Buchanan found an equally good market 
for his talents when he plunged into the cauldron of Scottish contro- 
versy, and rendered inestimable services to his party. Perhaps such 
service may best be gauged by the fact that Knox may have ignored 
much that was distasteful to him in Buchanan’s character out of 
common gratitude for the help he had received. Knox was more 
indebted to Buchanan for his supreme place than is as a rule admitted, 
for Buchanan could place at his service, and did so loyally, weapons 
which he himself could not wield. Knox was the undoubted champion 
of his country within her own bounds, but in the eyes of Europe the 
words of Buchanan would carry immeasurably greater weight than 
anything Knox ever could have written. As the apologist of his 
country, Buchanan faced the tribunal of learned Europe, and in this 
lies no small part of his service to the Scottish Reformation. 


Buchanan, as has already been mentioned, imbibed some of the 
defects of his class. He could, when it suited his purpose, dazzle by 
mere form if the subject-matter was not wholly favourable to his. 
views, but he never utterly ignored the latter for the mere sake of 
style. His treatment was the usual method adopted by his order, 
and had in course of time become so natural to him that even when 
he wrote in his native speech, he might almost be regarded as first 
thinking in Latin. If he could ingratiate himself with his reader by 
the use of the elegancies of classical tradition, he could also wield with 
unsparing hand the weapon of savage invective. In his use of this. 
at times he was by no means over-scrupulous, but those who condemn 
him for this must recollect that fierce and blunt speech was the 
characteristic of his age rather than of his class. As a matter of fact, 
he was if anything more moderate than many of his neighbours, and 
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his productions of this nature compare favourably with those of 
intellects more gentle and perhaps more refined than his own. Much 
of this sort of writing, however, impresses one as being produced 
largely for mere effect, and in the hands of lesser men it often verged 
on the borders of scurrility. Truth might be outraged, but mean- 
while the epigram must sparkle, and the thrust get home. In writing 
of his own country, Buchanan had at least this excuse, that his 
subject lent itself to such treatment. As Kingsley says of the 
‘*Detectio,’’ ‘‘If he spoke fiercely, savagely, it must be remembered 
that he spoke of a fierce and savage matter.’’ His earlier attacks 
upon the Franciscans are justified in the same way for ‘‘The ancient 
Church of Scotland died of sheer moral decay, through the unfaith- 
fulness of its own ministers.”’ 

With equal facility Buchanan could flatter when he chose, but 
it cannot be shewn that he ever lost his independence in doing so. 
With many of his brethren, on the contrary, flattery was nothing more 
than a means of making or at least of supplementing their living, and, 
as may be supposed, it was generally so fulsome that to modern taste 
it becomes nauseating. | Buchanan was possessed of too sturdy a 
character to lower himself thus.far, and his efforts in this direction 
were more often delicate and quaintly fanciful. His poetic genius 
rendered it unnecessary for him to labour a conceit, whilst he was 
personally devoid of that overweening vanity which was the outcome 
of the artificiality which engulfed many of the humanists, and made 
them past masters of the art of claiming a virtue if they had it not. 
They came to believe of themselves much of what they wrote about 
one another, and encouragement was not lacking as ‘‘the most 
miserable poetasters got crowned with laurels. The most trivial 
thinkers passed verdict upon statecraft.’’ But this is a far cry from 
the position accorded to Buchanan, both as poet and thinker, by those 
of his age who were best fitted to pass judgment. 

Still less was he guilty of that antagonism to Christianity which 
many of the exponents of humanism displayed. With a large number 
of them the attempt to grasp the spirit of the ancients led to their 
hold upon the fundamental truths of religion being weakened if not 
lost. Incapable of fully appreciating the greatness of the ancient 
world, they were equally unable to see what had been great in the 
medieval church. ‘‘They ceased to fear God, but they did not 
acquire either the self-restraint of the Greeks or the patriotic virtues 
of the Romans.’’ This cannot be said of Buchanan, for none more 
than he strove to place what was noble in the ancient world at the 
service of Christianity. In this he stands nearer to Petrarch than 
any other of the humanists. They are the only two genuine poets of 
humanism, and Buchanan, like Petrarch, ‘‘never forgot that Chris- 
tianity was an advance on Paganism, and that the accomplished man 
of letters must acquire the culture of the ancients without losing or 
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sacrificing the hopes of a Christian.’’ Their attitude towards poetry 
and rhetoric was identical. These were merely the means whereby 
‘‘the man of genius arrives at self-expression, perpetuates the qualities 
of his own soul, and impresses his character upon the age.’’ Petrarch 
has been termed ‘‘the first and in some respects the greatest of the 
humanists,’’ and Buchanan with equal truth may be regarded as the 
most strenuous and practical of them. Renan called Petrarch ‘‘the 
first modern man.’’ Buchanan, too, had something of the modern 
in him. 

Bound strongly to the land of his birth, Buchanan was as cosmo- 
politan both in his career and in his character as Erasmus himself. 
They both had what has been aptly expressed as ‘‘the proud 
consciousness with which great exiles feel that they are citizens of a 
larger world.’” While admitting the truth of this, one does not 
necessarily abrogate the claim of their native land to a legitimate 
pride in having produced such men. Buchanan’s wanderings were 
long and toilsome, but he heard his country calling him at last. He 
answered that call, and one likes to picture him in his later years, 
not merely as a great humanist, but also as a great Scotsman, so 
eminent indeed that he unquestionably represented Scotland in the 
eyes of the educated world of his age. 


CHARLES MENMUIR. 
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(Under the above title a limited portion of ‘‘The Westminster Review” is 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
CANADIANS AND ITS LESSON. 


II. 
THE CONCILIATION OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 


The years since 1763 form probably the most interesting period 
in French Canadian history. We now find this small but hardy people 
thrown entirely on its own resources, cut off from the mother land, 
to which it was still ardently attached, menaced on the one side by 
the growing power of the Thirteen Colonies (soon to become the 
American Republic) and hard pressed on all other sides by the 
increasing and often unfriendly influences of British immigrants and 
officials. The story of how this isolated handful of men, during over 
a century of incessant strife has preserved its traditions and nation- 
ality, is one that I think will awaken an echo in the heart of every 
Englishman. Even as the wise methods whereby they have been 
transformed into the most loyal of England’s supporters, is one well 
worthy of attention by all students of the British Empire. 

In the year 1763 there were only about 65,000 French inhabitants 
in Canada, but they constituted, practically speaking, its whole popu- 
lation. The British Government at once set about the task of angli- 
cising them, that is of turning them from Frenchmen into English- 
men. According to the theories then universal throughout the world, 
a colony existed primarily for the benefit of the mother country, even 
though the latter were a mother only by enforced adoption. It is, 
however, the chief lesson of the story under consideration, that such 
an attempt at anglicisation is impossible in the case of civilised peo-. 
ples. Nor, indeed, would men who are willing to forget their kith and 
kin ever become very reliable citizens of our Empire. Amid countless 
difficulties the true course of policy has gradually been evolved. The 
colonists have remained loyal French Canadians and have become 
equally loyal British subjects. They know that their national insti~ 
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tutions are more firmly founded, better supported, and more respected 
by the Imperial Government than they would ever be by any other. 
And so, we may incidentally remark, do our other colonies. Add to 
this sentiment of national gratitude, the countless ties of friendship, 
of intermarriage, of business relations and of comradeship-in-arms, 
the innumerable common interests that arise out of contact on equal 
terms, and a unity results many thousand times stronger than in any 
case where even the smallest sense of injustice were allowed to rankle. 

The first movement towards conciliation embraces the period 
between 1760 and 1791. The Canadians were now under the rule of 
English officials who had stepped into the position of the former 
French officials. The people, never having been allowed to enforce 
their wishes, were easily led by a stranger. Yet they loved their old 
laws and religion. And, on the eve of the war of American independ- 
ence, imperial politicians felt that some judicious concession was 
needed to turn the French Canadian sentiment from mere acquies- 
cence into loyalty. In 1774, therefore, French Law was restored in 
all except criminal matters, the Roman Catholic Religion was recog- 
nised, and an administrative council was appointed in which eight 
members out of 23 were to be French. Small as these concessions may 
appear, they sufficed to set up a fresh barrier between the French 
Canadians and their American fellow colonists. The brave and tact- 
ful English governor, Carleton (afterwards Lord Dorchester) was 
able to raise 500 French volunteers, to whose efforts it was largely 
due that the American attempt to scale the heights of Quebec was 
repulsed, and the invasion ended in failure. One cannot help feeling 
that Governor Carleton is an Englishman whose worth, and whose 
success have hardly received full recognition in history. 

With the peace of 1784 a new element is introduced into Canadian 
politics, namely, that of the loyalist immigrants. The United States 
now formed a separate nation ; but amid their population remained a 
large section which refused to live under the new republican govern- 
ment. Some thirty thousand at the least computation, left their homes 
to follow the British flag, and of that number several thousands settled 
in Canada. The loyalty of these men affords probably one of the 
finest instances of self-sacrifice in history. Although many of them 
were members of influential families accustomed to enjoy such wealth 
and luxury as was then to be found in the colonies, yet they willingly 
exchanged their estates and position for a life of toil in a log hut 
among the northern forests. They were not all of English blood, but 
they were all loyal to England. Their proudest boast was that they 
stood for a United Empire. Henceforth in fact they became known 
as the United Empire Loyalists, or (for short) the ‘‘U.E. Loyalists.’° 

It was natural and right that these unfortunate settlers should be 
received with special favour by the British Government. Some of 
them found new homes in the French province, and soon to be known 
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as Lower Canada. But about ten thousand settled themselves in a 
more westerly district and founded the colony since known as Upper 
Canada. Henceforth therefore we have two separate settlements side 
by side. Upper Canada, of the loyalist minority, which is entirely 
English, and Lower Canada, which, for practical purposes, we may 
at first call entirely French. During the next eighty years the con- 
flicting interests, traditions, and customs of these two elements, by 
nature so widely different, becomes one of the chief difficulties of the 
situation. 

Another and more important influence had arisen out of the war, 
namely, the desire for a freer form of government. The Canadians 
were now living side by side with the young American republic, still 
quivering after its struggle for the new ideas. The sonorous sentences 
of the great Declaration of Independence were still ringing in their 
ears: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident,—that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ; that whenever. any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundations 
on such principles and organising its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.’’ By way 
of a pleasing contrast with these resounding periods the French 
Canadian could look upon his own form of administration, a council 
appointed by the English governor, consisting of 23 members of whom 
only eight were French. In France the Revolution was very near 
at hand. Ideas of liberty seemed to fill the atmosphere of the whole 
civilised world. Very soon petitions from Canada for a ‘‘representa- 
tion of the people’ began to flow into the Parliament at Westminster. 
Finally, in 1791, the ‘‘Constitutional Act’’ was passed. By its pro- 
visions a separate government was organised for English Upper 
Canada, and for French or Lower Canada. Each province was to 
have a Parliament consisting of two houses. Firstly, the popular or 
lower house, an elective assembly ; secondly, the Legislative Council, 
or upper house, nominated by the Governor. By this act the first 
advance had been made towards Canadian liberty. Liberty, however, 
is never won without opposition. There were not wanting men who 
said that the small body of British Loyalists living in Lower Canada 
among the French, who had for many generations been engaged in a 


3 Professor Bryce says that so many of them were of German origin that 
when Governor Carleton set apart for them the territory afterwards known as 
Upper Canada he divided it with characteristic tact into four districts, each with 
a German name—Lunenburgh, Mecklenburgh, Nassau, and Hesse. These names, 
however, were afterwards altered. 
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war to the death against all things English, were being abandoned 
to their enemies. But time has proved these men to be mistaken. 


* * * * ~ * * * 


By the constitution of 1791 French Canada had gained a popular 
assembly, which was, however, dominated by the upper or nominated 
council of officials. Nevertheless it might, one supposes, have worked 
well, had it been administered with tact and generosity. But, unfor- 
tunately, the prevailing note among the English in Canada was 
distrust of the French, a note perhaps natural during the period of 
the Napoleonic wars. 

The Legislative Council or upper house was (practically speaking) 
entirely English, appointed by the Governor, as was also his Privy 
Council. In the words of Mr. Bourinot, who certainly does not err 
on the side of partiality for the French: ‘‘The official class, a little 
oligarchy composed exclusively of persons brought from the British 
Isles, treated the French Canadians with studied superciliousness, and 
arrogated to themselves all the important functions of government.’’ 
This, it must be remembered, was during the Napoleonic wars, at a 
time when the very name of a Frenchman was odious to an English- 
man, ‘'The Executive and Legislative Councils were a strong-willed 
and united Oligarchy,'’ says Professor Bryce. ‘‘The cry of the French 
Canadians for self-government was interpreted by it as disloyalty to 
Britain, It is thus an oligarchy usually protects itself.’’ 

The result was an agitation which, receiving no redress, eventually 
ended in a rebellion. The earliest causes of irritation lay in various 
attempts to eradicate the French language. Consequently in 1806 
the first French newspaper, ‘‘Le Canadien,’’ was founded, which at 
once began its attacks on the ‘‘Chateau’’ administration, openly 
referring to the English as ‘‘strangers and intruders.’’ ‘‘The con- 
stant interference of the Imperial government in matters of purely 
local concern, led to many unfortunate misunderstandings,’’ says Mr. 
Bourinot (p. 312). In 1810 ‘Le Canadien’’ was suppressed, and its 
editor imprisoned,—a misfortune which in no way diminished his 
popularity or influence. These mistakes were not in reality so much 
attributable to the imperial government as to Governor Craig, who 
seems to have been honestly imbued with the old idea that the fact of 
Canada being under an English Government would gradually angli- 
cise it, whereas the results very soon began to prove exactly the 
contrary. 

The course of these events was temporarily interrupted by the 
war of 1812 against the United States. Here the Canadian battalions 
proved their loyalty, and their efficiency. The American invasion was 
gloriously repulsed by the British troops and settlers, fighting side by 
side. As far as the French were concerned several fine feats of arms 
are recorded, as for instance that at Michilimackinac, where 33 
regulars and 160 Canadian voyageurs, armed only with fowling 
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pieces, old muskets and a couple of rusty 3-pounders, seized an Ameri- 
can fort. But the most brilliant exploit of all was that of Colonel de 
Salaberry at the battle on the Chateauguay River. He was in com- 
mand of 50 Indians and goo of his compatriots, whom he had posted 
in a line defended by abattis, to bar the way against the Americans, 
about six or seven thousand strong, under General Hampton. De 
Salaberry’s left rested on the River Chateauguay. But, as there was 
a ford at that point, he had been obliged to place a small force of 300 
Fencibles and Voltigeurs on the opposite side in order to prevent the 
enemy’s turning his left flank by crossing the shallows. In his rear 
was a forest. 

The Americans attacked on both sides of the river. Their first 
endeavour was to pierce the front of the main body, but after a fusil- 
lade and some determined charges with the bayonet, they found the 
position too strong for them and retired. Meanwhile the 300 French 
on the far side of the water were very hard pressed by a body of 1,500 
Americans. They were beginning to give ground when de Salaberry, 
now relieved of anxiety on his main front, suddenly appeared in their 
midst. Undismayed he called to him a bugler boy and ordered him 
to sound the advance. The bugles of the main body at once took up 
the call, and as their notes echoed and re-echoed through crags and 
forest, the Americans imagining that they were attacked by an over- 
whelming number hastily retired, leaving the 300 French Canadians 
victorious. As it was a victory which practically decided the fate of 
the campaign, this success of Colonel de Salaberry has become famous 
in the history of this country.‘ 

No sooner was the war over than the internal agitation recom- 
menced. The old U.E. Loyalists had formed themselves into a clique 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Family Compact,’’ which, supported by the 
official classes, endeavoured to repress all democratic advance. In 
doing so they were not actuated by any evil motive. They regarded 
themselves, with some justice, as an aristocracy. They remembered 
that they were, par excellence, the loyalists of Canada; and imme- 
diately after the war, extreme expressions of loyalty were much in 
vogue. Their chief field of action was in Upper or English Canada. 

In Lower Canada the French seemed to have found a leader in 
Monsieur Papineau, a man of eloquence and ability, though perhaps 
not so stable in character as might have been desirable. Under his 
leadership the agitation grew stronger and stronger. His party took 
as their watchword the celebrated cry, ‘‘Nos institutions notre langue 
et nos lois,’’ a phrase since adopted as a motto by the French in 


‘4 Mr. Kingsford } pend a — different account of the engagement. Accord- 
t was in r 


ing to his account, st attack that de Salaberry’s bugles played so 
important a part. After thus repulsing the American left, he was able to draw 
his whole force across the ford and defeat their right. But there remains no 
doubt that 900 French defeated at least 5,500 American regular troops. According 
to some estimates 7,000! 
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Canada, and now amply realised under imperial rule. In 1827 innum- 
erable petitions were presented to the King, asking for legislative 
control of Canadian affairs, and delegates were sent to lay their 
requests at the foot of the throne. In 1828 a Committee was appointed 
to enquire into the grievances, but its report, as is usual in such 
cases, led to no results. Indeed the time had perhaps already passed 
for ordinary remedies. Party feeling had turned to fury. In 1834 
another imperial committee was appointed ; but now, of course, the 
time had long gone by for such lengthy examinations into grievances 
which were already almost past remedy. The famous ‘‘ninety-two 
resolutions’’ were being prepared for presentation to the British Par- 
liament. On their presentation in 1837 Lord John Russell refused 
to make the Legislative Council elective. Then the storm broke. 
Revolutionary societies were formed. Imported goods were boy- 
cotted so as to deprive.the government of revenue. Angry meetings 
were held. ‘‘By all classes,’’ says Professor Bryce, ‘‘sentiments hos- 
tile to Britain were freely uttered from the platform and in the street.’’ 
He also quotes the following somewhat foolish sentences from the 
Vindicator : ‘‘ Henceforth there must be no peace in the province—no 
quarter for the plunderers. Agitate! Agitate! Agitate! Destroy 
the revenue, denounce the oppressors. Everything is lawful when 
the fundamental liberties are in danger. The guards die—they never 
surrender !’’ 

In the same year the rebellion broke out. Dr. Nelson, an English- 
man of U.E. Loyalist stock, one of those who had settled in French 
Canada, fortified a stone distillery near St. Denis, while Brown, an 
American, assembled a body of French near St. Charles. The imperial 
troops were rapidly and skilfully handled. On November 23rd they 
attacked St. Denis, but were repulsed with the loss of a few men and 
a howitzer, after fighting for several hours. At St. Charles, however, 
they succeeded in capturing the rebel fort and inflicting on the defen- 
ders losses to the extent of about 450 casualties out of 1,500 combat- 
ants. Owing to this imperial success at St. Charles the defenders of 
St. Denis were compelled to retire, the spread of the revolt was 
checked, and, although there were three or four other demonstrations 
and skirmishes, the resistance gradually died away. 


Nothing said Napoleon, leaves a government so strong as an 
unsuccessful rebellion. This is undoubtedly true. At the same time 
even a rebellion may indirectly effect good results, by arousing the 
British people to an active interest in the imperial needs which exist 
outside England. 

At this crisis the British Government sent out as high commis- 
sioner Lord Durham, a comparatively young man of delicate health, 
aesthetic tastes, ‘‘and inclined to habits far from Spartan.’’ Such a 
character is not usually regarded as the most calculated to inspire 
popularity. The chief requisites, however, of a statesman were his, 
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namely a splendid brain and wide sympathies. His diagnosis of the 
conditions in Lower Canada is severe but true. He referred to them 
as ‘‘an utterly uneducated and singular inert population.’’ ‘‘In Lower 
Canada,”’ he wrote, ‘‘the real struggle is not one of principle but of 
race.’’ ‘‘Never again will the present generation of French Cana- 
dians yield a loyal submission to the British Government.”’ 

This description (except, of course, the last sentence) was probably 
correct. During the long period of agitation and the last two years of 
rebellion, prosperity had decreased, education (partly owing to its 
being considered a means of eliminating the French language) had 
made no progress, and loyalty had sunk to a vanishing point. The 
members of the Family Compact now openly referred to themselves 
as ‘‘loyalists’’ and to the French as ‘‘rebels.’’ They claimed, and 
justly claimed, to represent the commercial and progressive element 
in the community. But Lord Durham was wise enough to see that 
the best method of eradicating disloyalty was, not to continue a policy 
of government by interference from London, but to remove this con- 
stant source of aggravation. With this end in view he drew up a 
report, which has been considered one of the ablest state papers in 
existence. é 

His first and original recommendation had tended towards a feder- 
ation of all the provinces in Canada. He had formulated in fact a 
constitution not unlike that now established. But partly owing to 
difficulties, partly because he thought the French on the verge of 
rebellion, and chiefly owing to the Opposition at Westminster, he 
abandoned his first scheme. In fact the ultimate outcome of his ideas 
was a constitution on the Tory plan, namely that of legislative union. 

French and English Canada were to be united under one govern- 
ment consisting of, firstly, an Upper House, the Legislative Council, 
nominated by the governor ; secondly, the Lower House, a legislative 
assembly consisting of 84 members ; 42 for Upper Canada and 42 for 
Lower Canada. The English element would thus on the whole pre- 
dominate ; for there were now many English in Lower Canada. 

Here, then, we have the second great attempt,—an attempt made 
by one of the ablest English colonial statesmen that has ever lived,— 
at pacifying Canada. It consisted of a legislative union. The undis- 
guised aim of this constitution was, of course, to swamp the French 
Canadians among an English-speaking population. There were now, 
Durham believed, about 400,000 English-speaking inhabitants in 
Upper Canada, and 150,000 in Lower Canada, but only about 450,000 
French, (As a matter of fact there were over 500,000 French all 
told), The English-speaking settlers (many of them Americans) being 
of a more commercial and enterprising type, he thought that an amal- 


5 A large majority of the French peasants at this time could neither read nor 
write. And owing to the trammels of the ancient regime, many of whose customs 
still existed, had never from time immemorial received any training in local 
self-government. 
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gamation of all races would gradually accomplish itself. He prohi- 
bited the use of the French language in official documents or in the 
assembly, and openly re-asserted the theory of anglicising the French. 


Lord Durham is not to be blamed for the creation of this constitu- 
tion which was so quickly proved to be a failure. He evidently 
realised that complete legislative amalgamation is neither the only, 
nor usually the best method of obtaining real unity between two 
peoples. But the fact that both sides were still in arms, the bitterness 
of the opposition at home and the stress of ill-health prevented his 
following his inspiration. As regards the French Canadian it was 

‘soon proved that he would never be turned into a loyal subject by sum- 

moning him to an assembly, and, once there, systematically out-voting 
him upon all his own local affairs. But taking Canada as a whole, 
Lord Durham certainly achieved one great advance, namely, that of 
ending the constant friction between the colony and the imperial 
government. ‘‘The Governor,’’ wrote Lord John Russell to Durham’s 
successor, ‘‘must only oppose the wishes of the assembly where the 
honour of the Crown or the interests of the Empire are deeply con- 
cerned.’’ In other words, the popular wishes were no longer to be 
thwarted by nominated officials. This principle was, at all events, 
the beginning of unity, of true wisdom; and is to-day perhaps the 
chief advantage of our colonial system all over the world. It allayed 
the intense feeling of irritation against England. Yet even in this 
concession some of the extreme loyalists could see nothing but a step 
towards separation, ‘‘the beginning of a Canadian republic,”’ as they 
named it. 

The whole situation during the period at present under discussion 
presents to an Englishman an appearance (as has been pointed out 
by Mr. Barnard Holland) singularly like that of Ireland. In both 
countries one sees a small body of commercial men naming themselves. 
‘‘loyalists’’ and their opponents ‘‘rebels.’’ In both countries there is 
the same desire for representative institutions whereby to manage 
local affairs. In both the same warfare of religions. The compari- 
son might be carried further, but it hardly concerns our subject, except 
in so far as it suggests the fact that our present difficulties in Ireland, 
in South Africa and elsewhere, can be successfully overcome by care-- 
ful treatment, and would probably have long ago disappeared but for 
the determined efforts of politicians and newspapers on either side- 
to catch votes even at the cost of confusing and misrepresenting the 
true issues involved. 

It will be well perhaps to realise what a hazardous experiment this 
constitution must have appeared to men of that day. Taking Canada 
as a whole, its population was almost half French. Moreover, of the: 
English-speaking half, there existed a section which though unsym-. 
pathetic to the French, was not always enthusiastically loyal to Great 
Britain. Of this section many were Americans or descendants of 
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Americans, who would naturally look southwards. Before Lord 
Durham’s departure some of the English-speaking Militia and volun- 
teers expressed ‘‘a great unwillingness . . to tender their active 
service, from the general belief of the indifference of the British 
Government to their fate.’’ (Kingsford.) Yet Canada as a whole was 
now granted a complete measure of self-government! The justifica- ° 
tion of the measure has lain in results. Within Canada this consti- 
tution could not and did not satisfy the French Canadians, and there- 
fore did not succeed. But vis a vis of the Imperial Government, by 
removing causes of interference and dissatisfaction, it went far 
towards eventually preparing the way, after several more storms, for 
the final settlement. 

The Union, of course, proved a failure. To shut up some 40 
Frenchmen and 40 Englishmen in one chamber, even to-day, would 
probably lead to antagonism. In those days it led to much animosity 
between the representatives in the house, an animosity which found a 
still fiercer echo among the population outside. Yet experience has 
since proved that these two peoples, if each allowed to manage its own 
affairs, working individually under the supreme imperial tie can har- 
monise politically, can join in one single-hearted loyalty to their 
assemblies and simultaneously to the Empire. Both French and 
English settlers are to-day equally proud of the great Dominion of 
Canada, which a Frenchman, Sir Wilfred Laurier, hopes may some 
day be the link required to re-unite our British Empire with the 
American States. But from 1841 to 1867 the two nationalities were 
kept apart, were often poisoned and embittered against one another 
by the legislative union. 

It was so calculated that there could always be an English majority 
in the house, even for the decision of the most unimportant French 
affairs. It was in fact a constitution inevitably designed to stimulate 
constant irritation and agitation. It gave the forms, the pretence of 
freedom, without the reality. At the same time it provided the means 
of agitating. As a temporary measure it might be necessary ; as 
a permanency it could only prove unsatisfactory to all parties. We 
need scarcely remark that the French Canadians were never satisfied 
with it. The opposition soon grew in strength. In Upper Canada it 
found an able leader in an Irishman named Baldwin, who was trusted 
for his constitutional attitude and moderation. In Lower Canadian 
politics a Frenchman named Lafontaine became the chief figure. The 
question around which the struggle raged was a bill for compensating 
those whose property had been destroyed during the rebellion. The 
loyalists had already been compensated, but (although convicted rebels 
were expressly excluded) they denied that the French Canadians had 
any right to benefit under the bill. They raised the cry of ‘‘No pay to 
rebels.’’ In the midst of the turmoil Governor Metcalfe’s term of 
office came to an end, and not long afterwards a man of a very differ- 
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ent stamp (Lord Elgin) appeared on the scene. In 1847 the loyalist 
government was completely defeated, and the Lafontaine-Baldwin 
ministry took its place. 

It was now evident that the bill would become law. At this junc- 
ture one of the most remarkable developments possible took place, 
one of those sarcasms that occur from time to time in history. Many 
of the loyalists, seeing their will flouted, actually signed a manifesto 
declaring their readiness for annexation to the United States, a 
proceeding which as one historian has remarked, shows ‘‘how mean- 
ingless the continual harping on the string of loyalty may be.”” 


The bill became law. Among the French population its effect was 
excellent, but among their opponents, especially among the Orange 
societies which exist in Canada as well as in Ireland, there was fury. 
Lord Elgin’s carriage was twice attacked in the streets. Montreal 
was punished by the removal of the capital to Toronto for two years, 
and after that for four years to Quebec. But there was no serious 
disturbance. 

Lord Elgin, who was a son-in-law of Lord Durham, had deter- 
mined to rule according to the wishes of the people, and it was under 
his regime that the custom of ministerial responsibility became estab- 
lished. His arrival marks the beginning of a better era. The prin- 
ciple on which he ruled was that a dependency can reach complete 
political development without separating from the old country. 
Hitherto it had been assumed that self-government for Canada would 
simply mean separation from England. But Lord Elgin perceived 
(what has now become plain in all our colonies) that local self-govern- 
ment does not mean separation in imperial matters, but on the contrary 
a removal of these sources of irritation which were so long the stock- 
in-trade of the separatist party. His motto was ‘‘National life in 
harmony with British connection.’’ And these views are now widely 
accepted throughout the British Empire, and will, one is inclined to 
think, in future ages probably form our chief glory. 

The rest of the story may be shortly told: Only one more serious 
difficulty confronts us before the final formation of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867. It arose in this manner. Upper and Lower Canada 
had been granted by Lord Durham’s Act of 1841, an equal number of 
representatives in the popular assembly. At first this arrangement 
was regarded as unfair by the French province, which was by far the 
most populous. But in the course of ten years the situation was 
reversed. Upper Canada, recruited by American and British settlers, 
began to outnumber its rival, and consequently claimed a greater pro- 
portion of representatives. The French naturally resisted. The 
friction thus created was one of the reasons which led finally to a 
conference at Quebec in 1864 for the purpose of organising the whole 
dominion (in which movement Nova Scotia and New Brunswick took 
the lead) under one federal government. This object was finally 
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accomplished in 1867, and the constitution then set up has worked 
with extraordinary success down to the present day. It forms, one 
cannot help thinking, perhaps the chief legislative triumph of the 
British Empire. 

The foundation of the new constitution lay in the principle that 
each province should possess a free assembly of its own, but that there 
should be one free central administration for purposes which con- 
cerned the whole dominion. Thus not only does Canada as a whole 
possess the right of self-government, but each province within Canada 
has also the same right of self-government for its local affairs. The 
connection with the Britis: Empire is maintained merely through the 
Governor-General and the Privy Council which he appoints. As a 
matter of fact, these appointments are made according to the wishes 
of the Canadian Premier. The Central administration cannot over- 
ride, increase, or curtail the powers of the provincial assemblies, 
because their powers are not derived from it, but from the King. For 
the same reason the provincial governments cannot increase their own 
authority. Nor is there any need for them to make the attempt ; they 
have as much as they require. 

The King can annul any act of the Canadian Legislation for the 
space of two years. But he finds no necessity to do so. The Gover- 
nor-General (at the head of the central government) has similar 
powers of annulling provincial laws. Between 1867 and 1878 he 
annulled three acts out of 1,000 passed in Upper Canada, and two out 
of 812 passed in Lower Canada. One imagines that he would not 
take so extreme a step unless he were confident of the full support 
of the Dominion Parliament. 

The constitution of Canada, as it now stands (several other pro- 
vinces have joined the original four included in 1867) may be sum- 
marised in the following manner :— 

I. The Central or Dominion Government, consisting of an 
Executive, headed by the Governor-General appointed from 
England, and the Privy Council. 

A Legislature consisting of 2 houses. 

(a.) The Senate ; 87 members nominated for life. 24 
for Ontario (Upper Canada), 24 for Quebec (Lower 
Canada), 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 
4 from Manitoba, Prince Edwards Island, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, 3 from British Columbia. 

(b.) The House of Commons ; 214 members—86 for 
Ontario (Upper Canada), 65 for Quebec (Lower 
Canada), 18 for Nova Scotia, 13 for New Brunswick, 
10 for Manitoba, 7 for British Columbia, 4 for Prince 
Edward Island, 5 each for Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and 1 for Yukon Territory. 

These numbers are, of course, arranged on a basis of population. 


6 Bernard Holland, “Imperium et Libertas.” 
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II. The Provincial Governments, now nine in number (though 
only 4 in 1867.) As they vary in type, some possessing one 
assembly, some two, we need only give that of the French Cana- 
dians, with whose history this essay principally deals. 

The constitution of French Canada (now known as the 
Province of Quebec) consists of :— 

(a) The Executive, headed by a Lieutenant-Governor 
(appointed by the Governor-General of the Dominion). 

(b) The Legislature—2 Houses. Firstly, a Legisla- 
tive Council of 24 members, appointed by the Governor 
for life. Secondly, a Legislative Assembly of 74 elected 
members. 

It will be seen that the French Canadians have thus achieved an 
entirely free form of government. It consists, like the British Consti- 
tution, of two Houses, and a Ministry responsible to them. The 
French settlers can say, and have said, with legitimate pride: ‘‘If 
England conquered us, at all events we have conquered liberty for 
ourselves.’’ In this manner the desire for separation has been 
allayed. 

But what are the powers of their government? What are its 
limitations? Perhaps the best way of looking at the whole Canadian 
constitution is to say that certain matters are definitely and perman- 
ently handed over by the King to the various provincial governments ; 
all else belongs to the Dominion Parliament. Those belonging to the 
provinces are as follows :— 

Power to amend the constitution of the Province. 

Direct taxation to raise revenue for Provincial purposes. 

Borrowing money on credit of the Province. 

Establishment of provincial offices, and appointment of 
al officers. 

Management of public lands and timber. 

Prisons and reformatories. 

Hospitals, asylums, charities, etc. 

Municipal Institutions. 

. Licenses of all sorts (shops, saloons, taverns, etc.). 

10. Local works, etc., except: Lines of steam and other 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., which extend beyond 
the limits of the Province. Works which, though situated 
within the Province, are declared by the Parliament of Canada 
to be for the general advantage of Canada (not merely of the 
Province). 

11. Incorporations of companies with provincial objects. 

12. Marriages. 

13. Property and civil rights within the Province. 

14. All administration of justice. 

15. Fines and punishments for same. 
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16. Generally ; all matters of merely local or private nature 
within the Province. Education also falls under the provincial 
government, with exceptions in favour of denominational 
schools which any class of persons possess by law; and in 
other exceptional cases. 

It might be thought, perhaps, that the jurisdiction of the provincial 
assemblies and the Dominion Parliament would often come into 
conflict with one another. But in practice this does not happen. A 
Jaw passed ultra vires, beyond its powers, by any assembly, simply 
does not hold good in the law courts. There is a Court of Civil and 
Criminal Appeal to decide such cases. The Dominion Government 
has power to refer dubious provincial statutes to it at public cost. 
Although there is such a large number of law-making assemblies, the 
‘system gives satisfaction. 

And when one considers the difficulties that existed in uniting that 
vast territory, consisting now of no less than nine provinces diverse 
in character and in history, and that population springing from many 
different stocks, with two established languages and numerous 
religions, one may well say that the present constitution of Canada is, 
indeed, the greatest legislative achievement of the British Empire ; 
and this in its own most peculiarly British department of the world’s 
history, namely, in political organisation; in the founding and 
«development of free institutions. 

Even to-day a glance at the census of 1901 will show the cosmo- 
politan nature of the population, which a wise and generous form of 
government turns into loyal subjects to the King. In the whole of 
‘the nine Provinces there are 3,721,944 people, whose language is 
English, and 1,649,371 whose language is French—say (quite roughly) 
-about 4 French to every 9 English. But only a comparatively small 
‘proportion of these English-speakers have come from England. There 
are, One may note, only 680,000 members of the Anglican Church 
among 5,370,000 Canadians. 

The immigrant returns are also instructive. In the year 1903 they 
give the following figures :— 

From the United States 

English and Welsh 


Scotch 

Galicians 

German 

Scandinavian 

French and Belgians 
Hungarians 

NE i cbcirnaucihiennniaexdve vas 
Russians and Finlanders 
Other Nationalities 
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Of the immigrants in the year 1903, therefore, only about one- 
quarter come from England and Wales ; and compared with previous. 
records, this is by no means an unfavourable year. 

Yet all these peoples, Jew and Gentile, Galician and Englishman, 
alike will become good Canadians and loyal citizens of the Empire ; 
because within the Empire they have free national and provincial 
administrations. And the existence of those beloved provincial 
administrations depends on the maintenance of the Empire. The- 
French Canadians who, like nearly all Catholics, are by nature Conser-. 
vative, now form in reality the chief safeguard against any attempt at: 
annexation to the United States. 

Here then we may lay down the story of the French Canadians. 
Since their ‘‘national’’ aspirations have been satisfied by a grant of 
self-government under imperial rule, they have ceased from agitation 
and become loyal servitors of the Empire. Although still French in 
language, in character they approximate daily more and more to the: 
English-speaking inhabitants with whom they are brought in contact 
through business and other relations. In 1867 the policy of conces- 
sion seemed hazardous. Their borders were actually conterminous: 
with those of the United States, to whom they had often looked for: 
sympathy throughout their agitation. They had but lately been in 
rebellion, but the result of the experiment has been to erect a barrier: 
between them and the States and to set up England as the supporter 
of their free institutions. Although still amounting to about a third’ 
of the whole population, they have ceased to cause the slightest anx-- 
iety to English Canada. In this experience there surely lies a lesson 
for all imperialists who are debating in their minds the problems in 
South Africa and in Ireland. 


G. F. H. BERKELEY. 








THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘*THE TRIBUNE”’ not only scored a notable journalistic success, but also 
, rendered notable service to the cause of Peace. 

The Hague — when it secured the telegram of March 30 from 
Conference. the German Imperial Foreign Minister, Herr 


von Tschirsky, denying the report that Germany 


would refuse to participate in the Hague Conference if the armaments 
question were discussed. The report first obtained currency in the 
‘‘Paris Temps,’’ and it was readily seized upon by the War-mongering 
Press of this country. The ‘‘Daily Mail’’ gleefully declared, ‘‘There is 
a positive impasse. Germany declares that she will withdraw from 
the Conference if the limitation of armaments is to be raised, while- 
England and the United States are equally determined to withdraw if 
it is not raised. The Conference must be a fiasco. The British Pre- 
mier has placed himself and his Government in a most difficult posi-. 
tion.”’ The ‘‘Globe’’ followed this up by asserting that ‘‘the blame- 
for endangering the Conference seems to rest almost entirely upon Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman,’’ and added that ‘‘another time our 
impulsive Premier will perhaps reflect on the advisability of thinking” 
before he speaks ;’’ while the ‘‘Pall Mall’’ severely reprimanded Sir- 
Henry for ‘‘the sin of making reckless promises to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men,’’ and, giving reins to its imagination, attributed to: 
Germany the unthinkable folly of going to war in order ‘‘to demon- 
Strate the futility of the dreams of the Pacifists.’’ The Editor of the 
‘‘Tribune,’’ determined to leave no stone unturned to nip the mischief-- 
making in the bud, ‘‘telegraphed to the Imperial Secretary for Foreign: 
Affairs, suggesting to him, for the sake of the more friendly feelings 
between Great Britain happily prevailing of late, as well as of the- 
interests of the general peace, that a correction should be issued ;”’ 
and the following reply was promptly forthcoming :—‘‘With thanks. 
for telegram, I authorise you to say that statement in ‘Paris Temps” 
that Germany will refuse enter Hague Conference if England proposes: 
to discuss armaments question is without foundation. Hope that, 
in spite of all misrepresentations of Germany’s attitude, closer associ-- 
ation between Germany and Great Britain will progress.’’ Though 
the Germanophobe Yellow Press will no doubt still carry on their 
sinister attempts to prevent a better understanding between this 
country and Germany, this pronouncement is of the utmost import- 
ance. The question of armaments will be discussed at the Hague: 
Conference, and while it may lead to no immediate practical results, 
such discussion cannot but do much good by helping to prepare the- 
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minds of the peoples of the earth for the limitation of armaments and 
for the submission of international disputes to arbitration. 


Indeed, it is probable that the discussion of these problems does even 
more to promote the peace of the world 

Towards Universal than the formal decisions actually 
Peace. arrived at by the Conference. Mutual 
misunderstandings and distrust cannot 

but be dissipated to some extent at least by such discussion ; and for 
the rest we must look to the removal of those commercial and terri- 
torial jealousies which constitute to-day the most fruitful sources of 
‘international discord. As Professor Holland (Chichele Professor of 
International Law) said in summing up his judgment upon the first 
Hague Conference, ‘‘not to contracts, the drafting of which can hardly 
be secured from ambiguity, and the performance of which can never 
be absolutely relied upon, but to a gradual elimination of the causes 
of war, must we look for a reduction of the armaments by which the 
world is now burdened.’’ But the causes of war can only be.eliminated 
by just dealings between nation and nation. The only sound basis 
for international peace is international justice ; and the only true basjs 
of international justice is peace'and justice within each nation. As 
Henry George finely puts it, ‘‘He who would ensure peace—aye, he 
who would bring peace in its full true meaning—must look deeper 
than to arbitration between nations ; he must endeavour to build the 
very foundations of the State upon the firm rock of justice. War 
‘springs from injustice ; peace comes from justice ; from the securing 
to each man of his right ; from the giving to each man of his due.”’ 
Richard Cobden rightly looked upon Free Trade as the great peace- 
maker ; and it is because we have not yet secured full freedom of 
trade that the other nations of the world have not, as Cobden predicted 
they would, also adopted Free Trade. As Sir Campbell-Bannerman 
has rightly said, external Free Trade must be supplemented by internal 
Free Trade—by the abolition of our absurd and suicidal system of 
local taxes upon trade and industry, and by the freeing of the land. 
It was the recognition of this fact that led Cobden to declare in his 
last public utterance (Rochdale, 1864), ‘‘You who shall liberate the 
‘land will do more for your country than we have done in the liberation 
‘of its trade.’ Let us but liberate the land and we shall demonstrate 
‘to the nations of the world that unemployment, and the resulting 
poverty and misery, are not due, as the Protectionists would have us 
believe, to foreign competition ; we shall show that, land monopoly 
-abolished, a nation can freely import from all the world without fear 
of injury to its own workers; nay, that the greater the imports of 
foreign goods, the greater must be the demand for home labour to 
produce goods, or to render services (by means of our shipping, etc.) 
‘in return for such imports. Then will the nations of the earth at last 
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realise that all men are indeed brethren ; that the solidarity of the: 
human race is no mere dream of weak-minded visionaries, but an 
actual economic fact ; and that universal Free Trade, so far from 
injuring any nation, will be in the best interests of each and all—that 
in short, the free exchange of goods means the free exchange of 
mutual benefits. Universal Free Trade would strengthen the com- 
mercial and social ties that tend to bind nation to nation. The nations. 
would come to understand each other better, and with this better- 
understanding mutual mistrust and jealousy would disappear. Mr. 
Stead has suggested that with the object of dissipating international 
misunderstandings, ‘‘Governments should spend £1 on peace pro- 
paganda for every £1,000 spent on the Army and Navy ;’’ and he: 
tells us that ‘‘both Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the German 
Chancellor have agreed to his proposal in that respect.’’ If Mr. Stead 
understood the economic aspect of the peace movement, he would 
have advised them further to raise each £1 and each £1,000 by the: 
taxation of land values ; for the taxation of land values will not merely 
result in the liberation of the land, but by making the Army and the: 
Navy a first charge upon the land, as they used to be under the old: 
Feudal System, we should get rid at once of those Society influences: 
which now make so strongly for lavish military and naval expenditure. 
The Classes which now clamour so loudly for extravagance in regard 
to the Army and Navy would, if the cost of these Services were placed! 
upon land values, become most earnest advocates of economy. 


As was to be expected, the Empire-Wreckers of the Yellow Press and: 
of the Tariff Reform League did their- 

The Colonial utmost to embroil His Majesty’s Govern- 
Preference Bluff. ment with the visiting Colonial Premiers 
upon the question of Colonial Preference. 

The ‘‘Daily Mail,’’ of April 4, brazenly declared: ‘‘The Colonies. 
Demand Preference ;’’ while on the third the ‘‘Daily Express’” 
issued the ridiculous scare placard, ‘‘The Government’s Plot iv- 
Kill the Colonial Conference,’’ and in the article to which public 
attention was thus directed it was stated that the Cabinet favoured. 
‘‘a manipulation of the proceedings by wire-pulling from behind the. 
scenes,’’ and the writer even ventured to hint that Mr. Haldane andi 
Mr. Churchill have ‘‘leanings in the direction of preference.’? The 
“‘Tribune’’ (April 4) promptly exposed the wildly speculative, not to say- 
mendacious, character of these statements, and an interview with 
Sir William Lyne (Minister for Trade and Customs in the Austra-. 
lian Commonwealth) disposed of the equally absurd assertion that a. 
motion before the Commonwealth Parliament to give a 10 per cent. 
preference to certain British goods was suspended on receipt of ‘‘a: 
message . . . . from the Imperial Government requesting the 
Commonwealth Government to shelve these concessions until after- 
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the Colonial Conference.’’ As a matter of fact, the Commonwealth 
preference proposals were in any case wholly illusory in character, 
being simply an attempt to bluff the Mother Country much in the 
same way as Mr. Chamberlain had attempted to bluff the Colonies. 
The Preference Bill followed the old familiar lines, not reducing the 
existing Protective Tariffs as against the British manufacturer, but 
increasing by 10 per cent. the duties upon foreign imports! Firearms, 
articles of wicker and wood, bicycles, boots, clocks, microscopes, fur- 
niture, engines, pickles,—Oh for a word from Mr. Chamberlain appro- 
priate to the subject of pickles! What a wealth of scorn has he not 
on occasion poured out upon pickles, ‘‘jam and pickles’’ !—starch, 
cutlery, paints and colours, the whole constituting only two per cent. 
-of British imports into the Commonwealth ( !), were the articles singled 
out for this so generous ‘‘preferential treatment.’’ The Protective 
Tariff of Australia is, indeed, deliberately intended to handicap out of 
the race all outside competition. The Protected interests of Australia 
will not brook any reduction of that handicap in favour of the Mother 
Country. They will only agree to such a ‘‘preference’’ as will increase 
by 10 per cent. the handicap on the foreign manufacturer ; and they 
propose this preference in regard of only two per cent. of the goods 
in the importation of which the Mother Country is interested! Even 
the Canadian Preference of 334 % was admitted by Mr. Chamberlain 
at the last Colonial Conference to have been a great disappointment, 
so far as results were concerned ; and it will be within the memory 
of our readers that as soon as it was seen that the preference on wool 
enabled the British manufacturers to compete on more level terms with 
the Canadian woollen industry, a great outcry at once arose, and in 
deference to that outcry the Canadian Government was constrained 
to reduce the preference. And the same result would assuredly follow 
in any of the Colonies if it were found that as the result of preferential 
treatment the British manufacturers were running the Colonial manu- 
facturers hard. 


Yet it was on the strength of such will-o’-the-wisp preferences as these 
that the Cape Premier—the ‘‘hero’’ of the 
Dr. Jameson's Jameson Raid—ventured to support the Tariff 
Yellow Reform conspiracy to raid the pockets of the 
Imperialism. British taxpayer! And this in spite of the 
overwhelming verdict of the electors in January 
of last year! One would have thought that after the complete break- 
down and exposure of his ill-starred policy in South Africa, Dr. Jame- 
son would have found some convenient excuse for remaining as far 
away as possible from the meeting of the Colonial Premiers ; or that, 
having decided to attend the Conference, he would at least have kept 
himself modestly in the background. But his amiable intention was 
to try to embarass the Liberal Government in revenge for its opposi- 
tion to Yellow Slavery on the Rand. 
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“‘The result of the fiscal methods of the local Imperialists,’’ says a 
‘*Tribune’’ Correspondent, ‘‘accentuates the 

‘Chinese Labour presumption that the latter propose to dic- 
shall. Cease.” tate to Great Britain.’’—(‘‘Accentuates,’’ we 
should rather say, ‘‘the presumption of the 

latter in attempting to dictate to Great Britain’’)--‘‘The latest exposure 
of the condition to which they have brought the country comes from an 
unexpected quarter. Last week Mr. Samuel Evans, of Eckstein’s, 
read a paper before the Statistical Society, which showed that taxa- 
tion in the Transvaal is without parallel in any civilssed community. 
He contended that it checked industry, caused the exodus and the 
depression, penalised family life, and retarded a permanent settlement 
by increasing the cost of living.’’ And he was able to show this even 
though he did not take into account the heaviest tax upon the Trans- 
vaal—the tax of Randlordism! Until the monopoly power of the 
Randlords be broken down, practically nothing can be done to relieve 
industry, to stop the exodus, and to banish depression. And the 
best method of breaking down the monopoly of the Rand is, as the 
“*South African Guardian’’ pointed out years ago, ‘‘to tax the mines 
upon their value, less capital expenditure.’’ ‘‘No opponent of Mil- 
nerism,’’ says the Correspondent, ‘‘has gone so far in condemnation 
as this expert of a leading financial house and director of a number 
of its companies. The exposure, which was supported by staggering 
figures, has caused a sensation, as it was an explicit statement that 
national bankruptcy must ensue if duties, and other taxation burdens, 
are not removed.’’ We do not, of course, expect to carry ‘‘this expert 
of a leading financial house and director of a number of its companies’’ 
with us, but we are convinced that in the taxation of Rand values 
lies the only hope of saving the Transvaal from bankruptcy. The 
policy of the new Transvaal Government should be to untax food and 
other necessaries of life, to untax the homes and the trade and indus- 
try of the people, and to tax instead the monopoly privileges held by 
the Rand magnates and others. Only by so doing can they cease to 
‘penalise family life ; ’’ promote a permanent settlement by decreasing 
the cost of living ; and effectually checkmate the attempts of the 
Randlords to secure the retention of Chinese slave labour. The ‘‘Tri- 
bune’’ Correspondent states that ‘‘the Chinese are virtually under lock 
and key in the compounds ;”’ and, ‘‘although the result of their con- 
finement has been a diminution of outrages outside, murder is still 
frequent. Last week a Kaffir was murdered and another stabbed. 
There were also two murderous assaults. Four Chinese were shot in 
self-defence, The case against the Chinese is stronger to-day than 
when it was presented to the British electorate, despite the conspiracy 
of silence in the local Press.’’ And, in spite of all the obstacles put 
in the way by Lord Selborne and the Chamber of Mines, the number 
of natives recruited for the mines steadily increases. John Chinaman 
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must go! The Randlords will not like it, but a heavy tax on Rand 
values will bring them to acquiescence, if not to reason, and will not 
hurt the mining industry as an industry. Far from it. As the ‘‘South 
African Guardian’’ stated when advocating the imposition of such a 
tax, ‘‘If the tax were made heavy enough, there would be such a rush 
for labour, such a zeal to produce, that the Transvaal would hum with 
prosperity.’’ In fact, as we have repeatedly argued, the taxation of 
Rand values, if only the tax were made heavy enough, would prevent 
the Randlords from closing down the mines, and thereby putting a 
stop to the mining industry, in order to compel the continuation of 
Chinese slavery. We rejoice that the new Transvaal Government are 
determined, as we expected they would be, that ‘‘the employment of 
Chinese labour shall cease.’’ They made Lord Selborne say as much 
in the ‘‘Governor’s Speech’’ at the opening of Parliament, though no 
doubt he added to himself, ‘‘Not if I can help it.’” We should add, 
‘*And Lord Selborne must go.’’ The Government, further, have given 
earnest of their sincerity by appointing forthwith a Commission to 
inquire into the subject of the employment of white and native labour 
and the use of machinery in the Rand mines as substitutes for Chinese 
labour. The Commission is to consist of Mr. Stockenstroom (chair- 
man), Mr. Cresswell, the well-known advocate of white labour ; Mr. 
Whiteside, a member of the Labour Party ; Mr. Spencer, manager 
of the Consolidated Main Reef Mines; Mr. Francke, head of the 
Goerz group of mines; and one other member. The Johannesburg 
‘‘Star’’ characterises the personnel of the Commission as ‘‘outrage- 
ous,’’ and the selection of Mr. Cresswell as ‘‘ludicrously inappro- 
priate ;’’ but such an opinion from such a source is the best possible 
testimonial to Mr. Cresswell, to the Commission, and to the Govern- 
ment. 


**You may try to stifle it, but when Labour is throttling you you will 
have to look to Colonial preference for help.’ 

Sir Wm. Lyne. Thus Sir Wm. Lyne to a ‘Tribune’ inter- 
viewer! A bad slip on his part. Sir William 

is a Conservative, a Pro-Monopoly and Anti-Labour man, and he 
knows right well that if the Labour men of Australia had not been 
only too successfully side-tracked by the raising of the Protectionist 
issue they would long ere this have throttled Monopoly and Privilege. 
Labour never yet throttled this or any other country It is land mono- 
poly that is throttling this country, just as it is land mono- 
poly that is throttling Australia ; and as Mr. David Syme, the Editor 
of the ‘‘Melbourne Age,’’ the great Protectionist organ of Australia, 
should know right well, the true remedy is not Preference nor Pro- 
tection, but the liberation of the land. Writing in the ‘‘Westminster 
Review’ in 1871, seven years only after Cobden's utterance in regard 
to the liberation of the land, Mr. David Syme said, ‘Richard Cobden, 
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the man who carried the Anti-Corn-Law Agitation to a successful 
issue, saw and acknowledged that his work was not half done; 
that a sweeping change in our land system was required. Will any- 
one follow in his footsteps and finish the work so nobly begun?’’ In 
Australia, where he had a grand opportunity of carrying Richard 
Cobden’s principles out to their logical conclusion, Mr. Syme preferred 
to play the traitor to those principles, and has throughout done his 
best—or his worst—to rivet the fetters of Protection and of Land- 
lordism upon the Australian Colonies. And here at home, the Cobden 
Club has also played the traitor ; it has failed to ‘‘follow in his (Cob- 
den’s) footsteps and finish the work so nobly begun’’ ; and it is owing 
to that failure on the part of the ‘‘Cobden Club’’ that we have now 
to fight once more the fight against Protectionism and Preferentialism. 
As Mrs. Cobden Unwin, a daughter of the great Free Trader, well 
said in January, 1905, ‘‘If the liberation of the land had been properly 
taken in hand, this battle for Free Trade would not have to be fought.’’ 
The Protectionist and Preferentialist issues were deliberately raised 
by Mr. Chamberlain, first, to divert attention from the utter failure 
of his South African policy; secondly, to save his landlord friends from 
the unwelcome attentions of the taxgatherer ; and thirdly, to give so 
substantial a preference to his landlord allies that if the people of this 
country had been so misguided as to return the landlord party to power 
that party would have given him the preference for the 
premiership. It was self-seeking from beginning to end. And the 
same applies to the action of the Colonial Preferentialists. They have 
no intention of giving any really substantial preference to the British 
manufacturer, They fear—and from the foolish Protectionist point 
of view they have good reason to fear—him most of all. They have 
simply seized upon the opportunity presented by Mr, Chamberlain's 
‘raging and tearing propaganda”’ to shelter their Protectionist policy 
behind an elaborate parade of patriotic and Imperialist sentiments, 
and so endeavour to retard the movement for the taxation of land 
values which, as they well know, is surely, if slowly, undermining the 
tariff wails of Australasia. 


In Australia the farming class is the very class that is injured most 
by the Protective Tariffs. The prices of what the 

Preferences— farmers have to sell are fixed by the world’s mar- 
For Whom? ket, since they produce more than Australia can 
consume. Protection, therefore, can do nothing 

to raise the price of what they have to sell, though it raises the price of 
almost everything they have to buy. And the farming class in Aus- 
tralia is the class that would gain most by the substitution of the tax- 
ation of land values for customs taxes ; for they are most heavily bur- 
dened of all by such taxes, whereas the value of the land they use 
is small as compared with the value of land in the mining and urban 
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districts, so that the taxation of land values would transfer the bur- 
den of taxation from the country districts to the districts where land 
values are greater. It is, therefore, amusing to find Sir William 
Lyne saying, ‘‘It seems to me that nothing is done over here to suit 
the farmers ;’’ as if, forsooth, the tariff system of Australia were 
specially designed to ‘‘suit the farmers!’’ And it is incorrect to say 
that ‘‘the English people have the worst possible system for their most 
valuable class—the farming class.’’ Land monopoly is bad enough 
for the farmers, but land monopoly combined with Protection (as in 
Australia) would be very much worse for them. This the history of 
our own country very clearly shows. As Mr. Chamberlain said at 
Ipswich, Jan. 14, 1885 :—'‘‘The farmers will be very foolish indeed if 
they follow Mr. Lowther after this will-o’-the-wisp (the very one that 
he himself is now chasing). If they study history at all they will find 
that the condition of the farmer was never so hopeless, and that the 
state of the labourer was never so abject, as when corn was kept up at 
a high value by a protective duty, when it was 64s. or even rose to 
120s. a quarter. Even in that time evidence given before repeated 
committees of the House of Commons shows that the state of agri- 
culture was most deplorable. The food of the people was taxed to 
raise the rent of the landlords. None of the plunder found its way into 
the farmer’s pockets. .”’ Mr. Chamberlain’s policy would not 
benefit, therefore, the farmer who farms the land. It would benefit 
only ‘‘the farmer who farms the farmer’’—that is to say, the land- 
lord. It is in vain, therefore, that Mr. Austen Chamberlain waxes 
heroic, as he did at the sessional dinner of the United Club on March 
14, and declares that ‘‘They had to face the question of a corn tax 
whether they liked it or not, and nothing would be gained by shirking 
it. They wanted to keep the agricultural labourer on the land, und 
the question must be fought in and out of Parliament '' The way to 
keep the agricultural labourer on the land is not to tax food but to 
tax land values, thus breaking down the barriers of land monopoly 
and opening the career to the talents. It is precisely because the 
agricultural labourer has no career, no prospects of advancement, on 
the land that he now flocks to the towns. And Mr. Chamberlain’s 
preferences for the Colonies are just as illusory as his promises to 
the farmers and farm labourers at Home. As was shown in the articles 
‘Fiscal Reform for the Farmer,’’ in the ‘‘Westminster Review’’ for 
October and November, 1904, his food tax proposals would burden 
the food of the people of this country to the tune of at least 
£ 16,300,000 a year ; and, while the preferences to the Colonies would 
amount to only £1,600,000 a year (or barely 3s. per head per annum 
for the 12,000,000 white people in the Colonies), the increased price of 
Home-grown food would amount to no less than £8,750,000. The 
preference to the Colonies would thus amount to less than one-tenth 
of the total burden upon the food of our people, while the preference 
to the landlords here at home would amount to considerably more than 
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one-half of that burden! In short the food of the people in this coun- 
try was to be taxed to raise the rents of the landlords and to make 
the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain premier, and the idea of preferences 
to the Colonies was only thrown in to make weight and to give an 
Imperial flavour to the whole. No Colonial with a head upon 
his shoulders could be deceived by such a scheme, and no self-respect- 
ing Colonial could regard it as other than an insult at once to his intel- 
ligence and to his loyalty. If Colonial loyalty can be bought, and if 
the price of colonial loyalty in the Yellow Imperial market is but 3s. 
per head per annum, it is not worth the buying. As a matter of fact, 
however, Colonial loyalty is not to be bought, and those who regard it 
as merchandisable, and who seek to make the Colonies mere pawns 
in the game of party politics in this country, are, in spite of all their 
lofty pretensions and their oft-repeated protestations of patriotism, 
the enemies of all that is best in the British Empire, and if their 
dishonest and fatuous policy were followed, the utter ruin of the 
Empire would inevitably result. We think that in view of these 
considerations, and in view of the very disunited state of the Unionist 
party just now, Lord Rosebery is hardly likely to make a favourable 
response to Sir Guilford Molesworth’s pressing invitation to join the 
Tariff Reform Leaguers. In vain is the net spread in the sight of— 
even ‘‘a croaking raven sitting on a withered bough.”’ 


As we go to Press on the day that the Budget is to be presented, we 
are unable to deal with Liberal finance on its positive 

Liberal or constructive side, but the great measure of success 
Finance. that has already attended Liberal finance on what we 
may call the negative side is generously testified to by 

no less an authority than the ‘‘Statist.’’ In its issue of April 6th, this 
well-known financial journal tells us that ‘‘the national finances are 
now being rapidly restored to order from the chaos into which they 
had previously fallen,’’ and the Budget ‘‘will furnish conclusive 
evidence that the national credit will be substantially improved in a 
short time by very large, indeed, by unprecedented, redemption of 
debt.’’ Whereas the late Tory Government threw away in ten years 
the savings of a whole generation, increasing our National Debt by 
upwards of a million sterling, the ‘‘Statist’’ declares that ‘‘taking into 
account the ability of the National Debt Commissioners to purchase 
Consols at 85 or 90, we are hopeful that during the term of office of 
the present Government nearly £ 100,000,000 of debt will be paid off, 
and that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer gives an account of 
his stewardship to the electors in 1912, he will be able to point to a 
greater reduction of debt than that effected by any other Government 
in the history of the country, and will be able to show that the credit 
of the nation, which was so severely injured by the unsound policy of 
the Government in power from 1895 to 1905, has been fully restored.”” 
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For our part, we trust that he will also be able to point to the liberation 
of the land, and the consequent solution of the housing and the 
unemployed problems, and to the provision of ample funds for the 
provision of old-age pensions, the abolition of the breakfast-table 
duties, and other long overdue reforms, by means of the taxation of 
land values. 


We must confess that we are much disappointed in the new Liberal 
weekly, the ‘‘Nation,’’ which, under the editor- 

Liberalism and ship of Mr. H. W. Massingham, is carrying on 
the Land. the work of our old friend, the ‘‘Speaker.’’ 
We had expected to find in the ‘‘Nation’’ a 

more robust Liberalism, not to say a keener Radicalism, than that 
which characterised the ‘‘Speaker,’’ a more up-to-date outlook, and 
a firmer grasp of the essentials of present-day Liberal policy ; but in 
these respects we have hitherto found the ‘‘Nation’’ sadly lacking, 
and especially is it lacking in regard to the question of the day, that 
of land reform. It is true that the ‘‘Nation’’ tells us (March 23rd) 
that ‘‘all the movements of the hour are making the land question the 
centre of the great struggle which is imminent between democracy and 
the opposing forces of class, of habit, and of the drift of circumstances 
which weak or ignorant men mistake for destiny ;’’ that ‘‘there is no 
question which touches the public imagination so powerfully as the 
land question ;’’ that the public feeling upon this question is ‘‘no 
passing humour, but a passionate ambition ;’’ and that in dealing 
with the land question ‘‘Liberals have on their side all the sanguine 
and masculine spirit of democracy, and the dim longings of the 
multitudes of the poor ;’’ and all this is certainly very fine writing, 
and, so far as it goes, very true. But what is the use of fine writing 
and of emphatic statements as to the importance of the land question 
when, in spite of its importance, the ‘‘Nation’’ is so poorly equipped 
on the economic side of the problem as to perpetrate the gross 
absurdity of referring to the landlord qua landlord as a ‘‘capitalist,’’ 
following this up with the even grosser absurdity of stating (March 
30th) that ‘‘though the Liberals have no wish to confiscate the 
landlord’s property in rents, they have no intention of leaving him 
his property in men?’’ and when, again, on the political side, the 
‘*Nation’”’ has apparently yet to learn what is to the practical politician 
the A B C of the whole position, the fact that the House of Lords, 
being a Non-Representative Chamber, has no right to interfere in 
matters of finance, and that, as the experience of our Colonies has 
amply proved, the land question can best be dealt with by the taxation 
of land values? The man who confuses Land with Capital can do 
no clear thinking upon economic questions. And the man who cannot 
see that it is precisely ‘‘the landlords’ property in rents’’ that consti- 
tutes ‘‘his property in men’’—that to the extent that he draws ‘‘rents’’ 
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(in the economic sense of ‘‘land value,’’ of course) he is simply 
appropriating the products of the labour of his fellows and giving 
them no return, that he is, in short, to that extent enslaving his 
fellow-men, and making them his property—is surely destitute of the 
wherewithal to do any thinking whatever. It simply is not correct 
that ‘‘Liberals have no wish to confiscate the landlord’s property in 
rents.’’ If they have no such wish, how comes it that the Liberal 
party is pledged to the hilt to the taxation of land values—and what 
is the taxation of land values but the confiscation of rents ?—both for 
national and for local purposes? But the ‘‘Nation’’ is apparently 
unaware of the fact that the Liberal party is committed to the taxation 
of land values—so deeply committed that it cannot in honour retreat 
—or it surely would not have been guilty of the stupid blunder of 
classifying Henry George along with such people as Joseph Smith, 
J. E. Blaine, Mrs. Eddy, and Dr. Dowie. Before it again deals with 
the land question, the ‘‘Nation’’ should get a clear grip of the 
following points :—(1)That Land is not Capital ; (2) that property in 
land or in the rental value of land, means property in men ; (3) that 
the land question can be dealt with by means of the taxation of land 
values ; (4) that the ‘‘House of Landlords”’ has no right to interfere 
in matters of taxation ; (5) that the Liberal party is pledged to the 
taxation of land values; (6) that for the Liberal party to fail to carry out 
this reform which the Lords cannot block would be to betray the trust 
reposed in it by the electorate ; and (7) that, so far from not wishing 
“‘to confiscate the landlord’s property in rents,’’ the Government have 
introduced in the present session of Parliament Bills for the assessment 
of land values as a preliminary to the taxation of land values—as a 
preliminary to the confiscation of the landlord’s property in rents. 
The‘‘Tribune’’ also would do well to note some of these points. On 
March 2oth, the Editor of the ‘‘Tribune’’ very rightly called attention 
to the necessity for ‘‘common action on a common basis, in particular 
in connection with that urgent matter, the taxation of land values,’’ 
but on the following day he allowed himself to say, ‘“‘The Government 
cannot go to the country until it has attempted to carry the main 
item of its social programme, and that main item is land reform.’’ 
Why the word ‘‘attempted?’’ The ‘‘Tribune’’ surely recognises that 
“‘that urgent matter, the taxation of land values,’’ is land reform ; 
the ‘‘Tribune’’ itself has repeatedly shown that the Lords have no 
right to interfere in regard to matters of taxation ; then why, we ask, 
the use of the word ‘‘attempted?’’ Land reform by means of the 
taxation of land values is a matter that should admit of no doubt. In 
fact, the Government cannot in honour go to the country until it has 
carried the main item of its social programme, and that main item is, 
we contend, the taxation of land values. Commenting on the great 
Liberal victory at Hexham, the ‘‘Tribune’’ admitted (March 2gth) 
that ‘‘the effect of references to Land Reform was very marked in 
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the Hexham Division, according to the testimony of those who have 
been there.’’ And there can be little doubt that at the General 
Election the sweeping Liberal triumph was in no small measure due to 
the praiseworthy persistence with which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman placed the taxation of land values before the country as 
the true alternative to Mr. Chamberlain’s foolish and suicidal fiscal 
policy. If the Liberal party fails to go straight on this question, it 
will go under, and deservedly so. This, therefore, is no time for a 
Liberal Editor to ask, as does the Editor of the ‘‘Tribune’’(March 27), 
‘*Have we not still a House of Lords that will certainly not allow. 

land reform. . . . to attain proportions that could alarm a 
cautious Liberal?’’ It is no time for a Liberal paper (‘‘Tribune,”’ 
April 6th) to quote ‘‘The Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post’’ as 
saying that ‘‘English landlords own half the Government as an 
hereditary right. The people may vote until they are black in the 
face without making the slightest impression upon the great land 
interest,’’ without at once pointing out that this is a gross miscon- 
ception, and that in respect of the breaking down of land monopoly 
by the taxation of land values the House of Lords is powerless. 


As we urged at the time, however, the Government should have 
passed the land value assessment Bills last 

The Government’s year, and it would then have been in a 
Land Bills. position to proceed this year with the 
taxation of land values in the Budget, and 

also with measures empowering local bodies to rate land values. The 
Agricultural Estates Holdings Act of last year was seriously mutilated 
by the Lords, and it is only too probable that the Scottish and English 
Land Bills promised in this year’s King’s Speech will be absolutely 
rejected by their lordships ; whereas they would have been powerless 
as against the taxation and rating of land values, and the economic 
effects of these reforms would have been to compel the landlords to 
rent their land on reasonable terms, to give their tenants fixity of 
tenure, and to prevent their confiscating by means of higher rentals 
or otherwise, their tenants’ improvements, thus securing all, or nearly 
all, the benefits anticipated from the Bills referred to. To attempt 
to secure other land reforms before first taxing land values is to put 
the cart before the horse, as tenants up and down the country are 
finding to their cost. The Bristol Correspondent of the ‘‘Daily News’”’ 
states, under date of April 5th, ‘‘Farmers who do not happen to have 
considerate landlords seem likely to find the Agricultural Estates 
Holdings Act, 1906, a curse instead of a blessing ;’’ and he gives a 
case in point where a landlord in North Somerset has given several 
tenants notice to quit because they have refused to agree to the 
addition to their leases of a clause forfeiting their rights under the 
Act to compensation for their improvements. Similar ‘‘boomerang’’ 
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action is to be feared in the case of this year’s Bills should they become 
law. We are glad, however, to note that Mr. Thomas Shaw, the 
Lord Advocate, in an article in the ‘‘Nation’’ on ‘‘The meaning of 
the Scottish Land Bill,’? condemns compulsory land purchase, and 
favours instead the compulsory hiring of the land for the purpose of 
small holdings. Referring to the Irish land purchase system, he 
says, ‘‘I hope for the best, but I have my doubts. The basis of the 
transaction, to begin with, is shaky ; there may be many changes 
between now and the term when the last item is to be paid by the 
purchaser to the State, and a revolt against rent or interest to the 
State would be a serious upheaval ;’’ and he points out that the ‘‘small 
cultivators, unacquainted with the responsibilities of ownership, make 
a paradise for the Gombeen man,’’ or moneylender. He directs 
attention to the success of the hiring system in the Island of Skye, 
where ‘‘the straight and simple grant of adequate tenant right has 
- « + « been magical,’’ the tenants having expended in improve- 
ments in the shaps of comfortable dwellings and small steadings 
during the past twenty years no less a sum than £150,000; and he 
clinches the matter with the conclusive argument that ‘‘you must in a 
system of purchase invoke large aids from the Treasury—so large in 
this case as financially to preclude a solution of the Scotch land 
question on those lines ;’’ and, finally, ‘‘for every pound that you give 
to assist tenant right to develop its best, you will require ten to 
twenty pounds to assist transfer by purchase.’’ The experience of 
the Scottish Congested Districts Board, as we showed in our Notes 
of December last, is all in favour of hiring as against purchase ; and, 
if the necessary compulsion were applied by way of the taxation of 
land values instead of by legislation ad hoc, the benefits of the hiring 
plan would be greater still ; for the basis of the present rental is a 
monopoly value, whereas the taxation of land values would break 
down the barriers of land monopoly, and bring rents down to an 
economic standard. Taking this fact into consideration, and taking 
into account also the probability that the Lords will reject the Land 
Bills, we cannot but feel that the Government would even now be 
well advised to include in the Land Value Assessment Bills powers 
enabling local authorities to tax land values, thus establishing beyond 
any possibility of doubt their earnestness of purpose in regard to 
land reform. Mr. Lewis Harcourt, whom we heartily congratulate 
upon his elevation to Cabinet rank, is in charge of the English Land 
Bill, and the skill with which he piloted the Plural Voting Bill through 
the Commons last year augurs well for the prospects of the measure 
so far as the Representative Chamber is concerned. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


‘‘American Legislatures and Legislative Methods’! by Professor 
Paul S. Reinsch, of Wisconsin University, forms an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to constitutional history. This volume is one 
of a series which has for its object the comprehensive description of 
the manner in which the Governmental agencies of the American State 
are organised and administered. It seeks to furnish a description 
of the manner in which legislative bodies—State and Federal—in the 
United States are organised and operated. But the fact that, as 
the author admits, it is more critical of the manner in which these 
legislative organs work as compared with the description of their 
organisation, will render it more valuable to English students. A 
mere description of the powers and functions of their legislatures 
without any critical examination of the results of their exercise would 
convey to us a complete misapprehension of the actual state of affairs. 
Professor Reinsch makes this perfectly clear in his final chapter, 
entitled ‘‘The Legislative Product.’’ The total number of Acts 
passed by the American legislatures during the five years 1899-1904 
was 45,552. Such legislative activity might be regarded as the 
proof of the highest success. It is, on the contrary, the chief blemish 
of the American system. In some instances the result of this stupen- 
dous activity is hopeless confusion. For instance, the New York 
Code of Civil Procedure is so voluminous and intricate that it is full 
of uncertainties, and it is the practice for lawyers who encounter some 
provision unfavourable to their case to use their influence with some 
legislator to obtain an amendment to suit their temporary incon- 
venience. Such a state of things explains the American system of 
lobbying. Many attempts to stamp out this evil have been made, but 
only one method has proved successful. The State of Wisconsin 
constituted a legislative reference library in the charge of a man 
highly educated in history, economics, and politics. His knowledge 
was available for every legislator in search of impartial and reliable 
information. California and Indiana have established similar depart- 
ments. The results appear to have been most gratifying, and to have 
largely kept in check the lobbyist. It is the corrupt lobbying appar- 
ently which has led to the waning influence of the lawyer in legislation. 
As Mr. Choate recently pointed out, the legal profession in the States 


1 “American Legislatures and Legislative Methods.” By Paul S. Reinsch, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Wisconsin. New York: The 
Century Co. 1907. 
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has become too commercial, and this is largely due to the amalgam- 
ation of the two branches of the profession. The character of the 
advocate whose remuneration depends upon the success of his efforts, 
and whose interests are bound up with the success of the suit he is 
pleading, is bound to deteriorate. Unfortunately, there is ample 
proof that the American lawyer has not the same high standard of 
professional conduct as the English barrister. 


“‘The Life of an Empire,’’? by Mr. Walter Meakin, is a successful 
attempt to deal with the Imperialism of the British Empire from a 
sane and rational point of view. The bunkum which usually finds a 
place in the ignorant chatter of so-called Imperialists has no place 
in Mr. Meakin’s narrative. His scheme is to take the Empire as a 
whole, and not as so many disjointed units, and to discuss the various 
political and social problems which concern them all, irrespective of 
place and race. Thus the Native Question is treated as a whole, 
although, of course, the differences of the question which are pre- 
sented in South Africa, India, the West Indies, and elsewhere are 
recognised. In his account of the origin of the Empire, Mr. Meakin 
takes the conventional view of Roman Britain, which, needless to say, 
calls for criticism. This does not, however, much affect the main 
purpose of the book, which is to show the possibilities of the 
Imperial race, to point out the dangers which confront the rulers, 
not from their neighbours so much, as from their own neglect of their 
own immediate subjects at home. An Imperial race which is 
degenerating physically and mentally is doomed to extinction. It is 
this degeneracy in the large masses in our cities which is 
the real danger to the British Empire. The wealth of Empire may 
prove its ruin. If everything which makes life worth living is 
sacrificed to the spirit of money-grubbing, the end is only a question 
of time. As Professor Marshall has recently well said, we can only 
be saved by chivalry in commerce. Mr. Meakin, therefore, rightly 
insists upon a higher and better standard of education, both 
elementary and higher, which shall create a taste for higher ideals 
than is possessed at present by the average man and woman. He 
justly complains of the sacrifice of a proper education to religious 
strife. In his criticisms of society and social customs, Mr. Meakin 
is outspoken, and always to the point. People of all classes drink 
and gamble because they have never been taught to appreciate 
anything better. The only remedy is education. When, we wonder, 
will the people of this country wake up and see the truth for them- 
selves? This book is a fine example of sane Imperialism and genuine 
patriotism. 





2 “The Life of an Empire.” By Walter Meakin. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1907. 
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We have received the ‘‘Statistica Guidiziaria Penale’’> for the 
year 1903 from Italy, and the ‘‘Bolletin Instruccion Publica’’4 from 
Mexico for December, 1906. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Up to comparatively recent times, very little was known 
historically of St. George; but in ‘‘ Medieval England’’ Caxton’s 
very realistic account of him, ‘‘Englished’’ from ‘‘The Golden 
Legend,’’ by Jacobus de Voragine, was, in all probability, generally 
accepted, dragon and all. Pope Gelasius, however, when he reformed 
the Calendar in 494, repudiated from the office of the Church the 
legend of the dragon, universally accepted by Eastern Christendom. 
In a list then issued the saint’s name was included among those 
‘‘whose names are justly reverenced among men, but whose acts are 
known only to God.’’ In ‘‘Saint George: Champion of Christendom 
and Patron Saint of England,’’! Mr. E. O. Gordon, author of the 
‘Life of Jean Buckland,’’ has brought together a large mass of 
information, not only in regard to the saint himself, and commemor- 
ations of him in Church liturgies and institutions, in art, hostels, 
customs, and traditions, but also in connection with the distinguished 
Order of Knighthood which bears his name. Gibbon, confusing the 
saint with George of Cappadocia, the Arian Bishop, described him, 
according to Hepworth Dixon, as ‘‘one of the lowest scamps and 
darkest villains who ever stained this earth with crime.’’ Professor 
Budge’s translations from contemporary Coptic texts contain the 
fullest details of the soldier-saint’s early life. Of these the most 
interesting is the ‘‘Encomium’’ of the blessed Abba Theodotus. 
Dr. Clayton, too, possesses a Greek manuscript discovered at 
Pergamos, the original of which is, from the similarity of style and 
expression, attributed to Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. This throws 
new and important sidelights on the life of St. George. The Bodleian 
Library boasts a very ancient copy of a Greek manuscript by 
Pasikrates, the saint’s confidential servant, which describes minutely 
all that St. George suffered during his martyrdom, and his last wishes 
before death. It is known that he was a soldier in the army of 
Diocletian, and it is probable that he accompanied the Emperor as 
one of the Imperial Guard on his brief Egyptian Campaign in 295, 
and that he served under Galerius also in the Persian War, which 


3 “Statistica Guidiziaria Penali pwd L’Anno 1903." Introduzione, Roma: 
Tipo. Nat. di G. Bortero, F.C. 

4 Peng Instruccion Publica, " *Grgano de la Secretaria del Ramo, Tom. 
V.I Num, 6, Mexico: Tipograpia Economica, 1 

1 “Saint George: Champion of Christendom and Patron Saint of England.’” 
By E. O, Gordon, London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Co, 
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lasted two years. The book is most beautifully got up and illustrated, 
and the binding is a transcript from an old English panel-stamped 
binding of the sixteenth century. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


When Max Nordau wrote his severe condemnation of the manifold 
fictions our life is—one may say necessarily—teemed with, he had 
the happy idea of adding the adjective conventionellen to the many 
Lugen he was exposing. Andrea Lo Forte Randi has given to his 
last literary production the simple title of ‘‘Menzogne,’’! unqualified 
by any adjective. Lo Forte Randi has in Italian literary world a 
well established reputation, and the book under consideration seems 
destined to enlarge the circle of his admirers. He has already 
written a deeply-thoughtful book on Schopenhauer, Voltaire, and 
Nietzsche. In his criticising excursion—as he calls it—across 
Nordau’s psychological and philosophical blunders, he shows great 
knowledge, deep learning, and—even for a Sicilian writer—unusual 
vigour. He reproaches Nordau of being more of an advocate than a 
physician, but in the able way in which he presents his case, arraigns 
the defendant, pleads for a verdict of guilty, Lo Forte appears as a 
lawyer gifted with special oratorical power which serves no doubt 
to render his book highly interesting, and its reading most pleasing. 
He enters into his subject with a chapter in which he invites Nordau 
to cure himself before undertaking the business of prescribing for 
other people. After an interesting essay on the physiology of fiction, 
he deals in masterly fashion with the absurdity of the Socialist fiction, 
the necessity of the Religious fiction, the usefulness of the Monarchical 
fiction, and the indestructibility of the Matrimonial fiction, for each 
of which he wrote a special chapter. Lo Forte, in his younger days, 
fascinated by the splendour of style, accepted, with juvenile 
enthusiasm, the new social gospel as expounded by Nordau, but now, 
after twenty years of study and ponderation, he has come to the 
conclusion that Nordau’s demonstrations are on the whole unsound 
and vulgar. With some of the ideas forming the phylosophical 
trend of Nordau’s mind the author seems still to agree, 
but he blames Nordau for having much exaggerated his 
case, and for having clothed his demonstrations with a 
multitude of senseless and high-flown words, which have greatly 
obscured their natural meaning, and procured to the author an 
ephemeral success. In brief, Lo Forte calls Nordau’s books a series 


1 “Menzogne.” By Andrea Lo Forte Randi, Published by Albert Reber, 
Palermo, 1907. 
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of fireworks, that attract and illuminate so long as they last, leaving 
darkness behind them. It appears, however, that in Lo Forte’s mind, 
as he was writing his ‘‘Menzogne,’’ the writings of Nordau’s Italian 
disciples were present more than anything else. Another ground 
for this sweeping condemnation can be found in the fact that Lo 
Forte is a great admirer of Nietzsche, and that Nordau wrote dispar- 
agingly against the latter. Still, we consider this book a worthy 
contribution to the latter-day anti-Nordau international literature. 


In ‘‘The Grip of Gold,’’! Mr. Robert Halifax carries his readers in 
a frenzied rush from a miser’s deathbed to the arrival of the rightful 
heir—an event which synchronised with the flight of the scamp who 
had personated him, and obtained the clue to the will and hidden 
gold. There is a doctor who sticks at nothing to obtain the hand of 
a girl who loathes him, and another girl, equally unscrupulous as 
himself, whom he has jilted. All Bedlam seems let loose in this queer 
and repulsive story. We are justified in looking for far better work 
than this from the author of ‘‘The Drums of Fate.’’ 


‘*The Madness of Gloria’’? is, like Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘‘Prisoner 
of Zenda,’’ concerned with the fortunes of a petty German principality 
that has been overlooked by the cartographers of the Fatherland, not 
only in their most modern maps, but also in‘those of the eighteenth 
century, in which the events of this highly sensational story are 
alleged to have taken place. There is much method about the 
madness of the heroine, who, in the long run, contrives to escape from 
prison by the arts of Delilah, and marry a Grand Duke or kin to the 
Empress Elizabeth. Although nothing like so good as ‘‘The 
Patriots,’’ Mr. Whishaw has, in ‘‘ The Madness of Gloria,’’ produced 
a story of strong human interest. 

*‘Ceux de Villaré’’5 is at once a triumph of realism and a literary 
masterpiece. It challenges comparison with Zola’s ‘‘La Terre,’’ but 
differs from it. In ‘‘Ceux de Villaré,’?’ M. Jean Eriez presents a 
terrible picture of rural France. Envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness 
are ugly but inevitable features of city life, but become absolutely 
repulsive when observed flourishing in rank luxuriance amidst scene 
of idyllic beauty. Characters such as Coquelourde, the miller, and 
mé Bayard, his wife, remind us of certain peasants in Zola’s ‘‘La 
Terre.’’ Mé Bayard idolises her son, but sets herself to work to 
ruin that son’s domestic happiness. With fiendish ingenuity she 
persecutes her daughter-in-law for no other reason than that the 
latter loves her husband, and is gradually gaining an influence over 
him which once was hers. Impelled by insane jealousy when she finds 
herself beaten, she murders the being to which she gave life. M. 


1 “The Grip of Gold.” By Robert Halifax. London: Digby, Long, and Co. 
cat Madness of Gloria.”” By Fred Whishaw. London: Digby, Long, 
and Co. 
3 “Ceux de Villare.” Par Jean Eriez. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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Eriez, for the most part, allows his characters to tell their own story 
in a patois difficult in places to follow. ‘‘Ceux de Villaré’’ is a 
masterpiece of literary realism. 





POETRY AND DRAMA. 


To judge from his ‘‘Aus dem Exil,’’! Herr Oscar Levy should be 
a somewhat difficult person. His Preface tells us that he is charged 
with Anarchism, and, though a Jew of the ‘‘Priesteradel’’ of the 
Levites, with Antisemitism—a charge which he wards off by the 
explanation that he is at least Anti-Christian—and, though a German, 
with hatred of everyting German. In his rhymes he seems to prove 
these charges against himself, and, further, to admit hatred of his 
kinsfolk, of his former loves, and of the countries in which he has 
sought and found refuge. He tells us that he takes it as a high 
compliment to be addressed thus :— 


‘* Undeutsch sind Stil und Redeweise, 
Undeutsch du selbst !’?— 


without deciding whether this description be a compliment or not, we 
own that we think that the first part of it is deservedly one who writes 
such a line as— 


‘** Nicht mach ’ich es zum Vorwurf Euch.’’ 


Herr Levy’s verses are unmetrical and wildly irreverent, and some of 
them aim at the improper. Fortunately, they are not many in 
number. The volume contains a boast that the ‘‘Koelnische Zeitung’”’ 
has remarked of it: ‘‘No German will read this clever book with 
pleasure ;’’ if ‘‘no one’’ is substituted for ‘‘no German,’’ and the word 
“‘clever’’ deleted, the criticism becomes a universal truth. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


WE always welcome a book by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. We remember 
how much we enjoyed his ‘‘Riddles of the Sphinx,’’ published anony- 
mously sixteen years ago, in which may be discovered the germs of 
some of his more recently developed ideas, and in which he foresaw 
the treatment a free lance among the philsophers was likely to meet 
with ; and when, in fear of the proverbial stoning which is the fate 
of prophets, he metaphorically wrapped his mantle round his face, or 


1 “ Aus dem Exil: Verse eines Enthommenen.”’ Von Oscar Levy. London: 
Probsthain and Co. 
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in other words, withheld his name from the title page. ‘‘Studies in 
Humanism’’! is a collection of essays in his now well-known style, 
about half of which have already appeared in various ‘‘Reviews.”’ 
Some of these have been expanded, and there is a certain unity run- 
ning through the greater part of the present volume, although the 
essay on ‘‘Psychical Research’”’ and one on ‘‘Dreams’’ might have 
had an independent existence. Mr. Schiller is always thorough, and 
often entertaining ; in the chapter on ‘‘Truth and Mr. Bradley”’ he is 
both. If Mr. Bradley hits hard, Mr. Schiller’s rapier cuts deeper, for 
Mr. Bradley seems to wield a bludgeon, but Mr. Schiller is master 
of the more delicate weapon. Mr. Schiller has to make a complaint 
familiar to every controversialist, that his opponent had answered 
something which he had never said, and he truly says that ‘‘controver- 
sially, nothing is more embarrassing than a criticism which is totally 
irrelevant.’’ But philosophers are much the same as controversial 
politicians and theologians, who generally ‘‘fail to understand’’ one 
another. But then, as Mr. Schiller himself says later on of Metaphy- 
sical systems,—‘‘They satisfy their inventors, and afford congenial 
occupation to their critics,’’ but they hardly ever seem to possess more 
than individual value, and applying the pragmatic test, ‘‘they show 
no capacity to intervene effectively in the conduct of life.’’ In treat- 
ing of religion Mr. Schiller admits his indebtedness to Professor 
James’s valuable work on ‘‘Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ and 
contends that ‘‘faith,’’ reasonably understood, may be a valuable aid 
to reason ; in view of the stir created by what is absurdly called the 
“‘new’’ theology, there is something pertinent in Mr. Schiller’s 
remark that the theological side of religion nearly always does more 
harm than good. Even when a theological system is not the mere 
product of professional pedantry and is not altogether irrational it 
absorbs too much energy which might be better devoted to more 
truly religious functions. There is not much gain in merely exchang- 
ing one theology for another; Christianity, an essentially human 
and pragmatic religion, as Mr. Schiller truly says, has been ham- 
pered and at times almost strangled by an alien theology, and he 
concludes that the truest religion is that which issues in and fosters 
the best life. Mr. Schiller shows himself throughout this very read- 
able volume as an independent thinker with a considerable amount of 
daring ; a critic, rather than a philosopher in the technical sense, 
who has pricked more than one philosophical bubble. 


The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude are the least 
important among the books of the New Testament, indeed the so- 
called epistle of Jude is a mere tract, but Professor Mayor has devoted 
considerable study to these obscure documents, the result of which 


i “Studies in Humanism.” By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc. London and 
New York: Macmillan. 1907. 
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is a volume of more than four hundred pages.2 The greater part of 
the introduction, notes and comments, is taken up with philological 
matters and comparison of the vocabulary, grammar and style of 
the two documents. To students who wish to make a special study 
of these two writings, Mr. Mayor’s volume will afford invaluable 
assistance, but as the documents themselves contain nothing of 
original value, it will interest only specialists. The authorship of 
the petrine epistle is unknown, and it was probably written on the 
2nd century, though Dr. Mayor would give it a somewhat earlier date. 
Jude or Judas was a common name amongst the Jews, but Dr. Mayor 
is inclined to ascribe the epistle to Jude, the brother of Jesus and 
James. Neither the authorship nor the date of this epistle are of 
much importance, though it contains a few telling sentences against 
an objectionable class of men who had crept into the Church. The 
most interesting feature is the extensive use (considering the brevity 
of the tract) that Jude makes of the apochryphal books of ‘‘Enoch’’ 
and the ‘‘Assumption of Moses,’’ the former of which, however, as 
it is now well-known, was freely drawn upon by other New Testament 
writers. 


The issue of a sixth edition .of Col. Turton’s ‘‘ The Truth of 
Christianity,’’5 is a testimony, not only to certain good qualities in 
his compilation, but to the strong attachment large numbers of people 
must have for what must be considered old-fashioned views of religion, 
for we have here reproduced the old arguments from miracle of 
prophecy, and a general neglect of the results of the higher criticism. 
From the standpoint of the author the work is well done, and in a 
spirit of modesty and toleration that is wholly admirable. 


The object of a little book, ‘‘ Virtue, Ancient and Modern,’’4 
appears to be to show the inferiority of pagan ideas to Catholic ones, 
though in some cases it seems to suggest that Christianity made real 
what remained ideal with the philosophers. On the whole we do 
not think injustice is done to the ancients. It is a pleasant little book. 


‘* The Bible Reader,’’5 promises to be a well-carried out attempt 
to meet a want often felt by teachers. _It is a selection of passages, 
or rather, in Part I, the continuous narrative of the Old Testament 
from the story of creation to the story of Joseph, but with large 
omissions of passages unsuitable for children, repetitions, etc. Brief 


2 “The Epistle of Jude and the Second Epistle of Peter.” Greek Text, with 
Introduction Notes and Comments. By Joseph B. Mayor, M.A., Litt.D. 
London and New York: Macmillan. 

3 “The Truth of Christianity.” Compiled from various sources by Lt.-Col. 
W. H. Turton, D.S.O. 6th Ed. London: Wells, Gardner, Darton, and Co. 
1907. 

4 “Virtue, Ancient and Modern” (Sayings on). London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 1907. 

5 “The Bible Reader.” Part I. By E. Nixon and H. R. Steel. London: 
Allman and Son. 
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explanatory notes are prefixed to some sections and, where applicable 
and illustrative, short extracts from the New Testament are added by 
way of commentary. 





The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 








